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; Sester’s Picnic 
noment’s 
4 q Rev. Mr. Peters, of Attleboro’, was slightly eccentric 
Gnd raf | 24 used sometimes tolose his way in Set of shemection’ 
tonishing | He was also so good-natured, that people might say any- 
ne, I am | thing they pleased tohim. One day be strayed among 






























some of his parishioners who were burning charcoal, but 


between | so blacke that he did not recognize a single one of 
P them. 
tell you, “Can you tell me,” said he, ‘‘who Iam, where I am 
iron. I | from, and whither I am going?” 

oes “0, yes,” said they: ‘“‘you are parson Peters, you 
rapidity | came from Attleboro’, and you are going to the wicked 


place.” 
The parson replied, drily: 


ire-arms, y 
“From the looks of the inhabitants, I should think I 


3. Two 





ly rushed had got there already.’ 
errible in 
Some dari: debate in the Massach: 
like chil- Legislatote ue bill regal 7 nate 


ill regulating the fisheries, a member 
who intended to on this bill fell asleep, during 
which the bill was disposed of, and one punishing crimes 
and immoralities was taken up. Just as the speaker was 


was all 


my eo about to put the question, the member woke up, and 

‘rm; then be Cee the fishery bill was still before the house, he 
fa knif ru his eyes and exclaimed: 

e, ‘* Mr. Speaker! Mr. er! I wish to have something 

ness. to say on this a as two-thirds of my constituents get 


¢ ruffians 
1 I have 
ne off un- 
\er severe 

none of 
| received 
life slash 
e clothes 


“Pompey” was an exceedingly dark complexioned 
negro, with prodigiously projecting heels. One day he 
bere rn running as fast as his piekaxe feet would per- 
mit him. 

“ What's the matter!” asked his astonished neighbor. 

* 0,” replied Pompey, as soon as he could breathe, and 
while his white eyes and teeth shone from his coal-black 
face, ‘* 0, & man tried to killy me, and 1’m so frightened, 
Dm just as white as anybody !” 


3 was all One of the young ladies that visited the U. 8. ship 
Portamouth, the other day, who was not supposed to 
id he had | have the slightest knowledge of nautical parlance, asked 


Captain Dornin why the aftermost sail was like a tyran- 


Jick His- | nical mother. 





arm. He The gallant in scratched his head over it awhile, 
F: and then “ guv it up.” 

veaking of ‘ Because it’s a spanker,”’ modestly lisped the impor- 

8 pioneer tant young miss. 

mms. The 


‘As in India, one day, an Englishman sat, 


\ hich gave With a smart native lass at the window; 
oe ee themselves? pray, tell me that,’ 
sy cautious cae id beryl neg de ecient a ey iia 
J they burn?—that they do! e gentleman 
ye * With a flame not so easy to smother; : 
n he en- 


Our widows, the moment one husband is dead, 
Immediately burn—for another!’ ” 
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side door. 
his rifle 


A bad-tem judge was annoyed by an old gentle- 
ly aimed | man who a very bad chronic cough, and after repeat- 
edly desiring the to keep the court quiet, at len; 
ed. The angrily told the offending gentleman that he would fine 
8 Di him £100 if he did not cease coughing, when he was met 
> proneer | with the reply : 

n’s form “T will at your lordship £200, if you will stop it for 


a heavy 
vused the 
rough the 


we to little boy.—‘t Jimmy, are your folks all 
Little boy.—‘‘ Yes, ma’am, all but Sally Ann.” 
Woman.—‘* Why, what’s the matter with her?” 

Little boy.—‘“ 0, nothin’ "lar—only she had the 


0 I will | hoopin’-cough once, and she haint never got over it. The 

settlement cough haint of any account now, but she has the hoop 
desper’te.” 

3 Latour Maubourd lost his at the battle of Leipsic. 

ere were | After he had suffered ampu with the greatest cour- 


not come | 8®, he saw his servant crying, or pretending to ery, in 
the corner of the room. 


vainder we “None of your hypocritical tears, you idle dog,”’ said 


his master; ‘‘ you know you are glad, for now you will 
have only one boot to clean instead of two.” 
my story AN eee 
Mary has In 8 town in Connecticut, a loafer was brought before 
ve here, J | & justice for being drunk in the street—the fine being 
atte night’s one dollar for each offence. He paid the fine, and was 


—— the next se 
“No, you don’t, judge,” said he; ‘‘I knows the law— 
—one dollar for each offence, and this is the same old 
the doors, | drunk.” 
d night; 
of finding 


iting like 





A lady being in want of a dyer, was referred to an ex- 
cellent workman and something of a wag in his line. The 
lady called and asked : 

* Ave you the dyeing man?” 

“No, ma’am, I'm a living mhn, but I will dye for 
you,” promptly replied the man of many colors, putting 
the emp! where it was needed. 


Ren een 


When Tompkins, a roguish distiller of London died, he 


left a poor t twenty pounds to write a laudato 
epitaph for bis tombstone. ss 





nion.} Then wrote the bard, who lacking gold, 
ee Was yet to tell a fib unwilling: 
love, “This stone need not Ais worth unfold, F 
urs, Who half his life was good in-stiling.” 
» Fove, An old lady having kept a hired man on liver nearly a 
“BRITT. month, said to him one day: 
‘Why. John, I don’t think you like liver?” 
**O, yes,” said John, ‘‘I like it very well for fifty or 
sixty meals, but I don’t like it as a steady diet.” 
y ofall the The old lady cooked something else for the next meal. 
Da, allie aS Be Ae Sa) 
ey Say ® | A father holding his little son acrors his knees and 
orm men him, the little urchin bit him severely on the 
en feet the | leg, on which the parent said: ’ 
of autumn. ** You young dog! how dare you bite me?” 
The boy turned his head, and looking him in the face, 
said: ‘Father, who began first?” 
1g from the A jockey at the Maze races, England, asked an emigrant 
‘leas till Ve- | Yaukee if they had any such swift horses in America. 
her blood, “ Swift?’ said Jonathan; “why, 1 guess we have. 
tition, that T’ve seen a horse at Baltimore,on a sunny day, start 
against his own shadow, and beat it a quarter of a mile 
olding it to | at the first heat.” 
A Harrisburg paper gives the following case of absence 
Sig mat igh a ‘l, who pre ba to our first loves, was one 
n ing us out, after having passed a delightful 
is watering evening, and, in bashful trepidation, she blew us ~ of 
The writer | the door, and drew the candle behind the door and 
ings about | kissed it. my 
en, Or even 
itered with Jones says the first converted Indian he met, at the 
Sandwich Islands, had very primitive notions of propri- 
ety. He was peddling religious works, selling tracts for 
tobaceo, and exchanging the New Testament for semi- 
occasional drafts of gin. 
t lychnis, eens 
ke cuttings The verb ‘ to go.””—Monsieur Folaire, who is studying 
m carefully | English grammar, says: ‘ Ze vairb ‘to go’ isze most ir- 
ingsshould | Tegulairitest in ze Anglis langrage. You hear him—‘I 
tk go—zou departest—he clears out—ve cut stick—ye or 
rot in two | you make tracks—zey absquatulate.’ Cre nom de dieu!” 
A lady baviengne esr came to the Terre Hente Ex- 
press on subject of hoops, says: ‘“‘ Now, the ir 
~ranberries | hoops have tocatchit. Ifa Tady ha pens to have a 
bh aborder | ®ope on the sidewalks, they stare at her as if, they never 
Lin length saw a cooper-shop before. 
svorth at EEO 
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[contTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XX.—[contixvep.] 

Now free to follow the direction he had been 
compelled to abandon, Don Rafael rapidly ad- 
vanced to the ford of the Ostuta, still stopping 
from time to time, to wake the forest echoes with 
the simulated stroke of the woodpecker’s bill. 

After about an hour, he paused to gather some 
wild fruits to appease his hunger, and while 
thus engaged, listened with delight to the thou- 
sand vague and undefinable rumors which 
scarcely interrupted the profound silence which 
reigned around him. Noon was already passed, 
and the sun was beginning to shine obliquely, 
when Don Rafael rose and resumed his journey ; 
then, through the last trees of the wood, he soon 
perceived the tranquil sheet of the Ostuta, flow- 
ing noiselessly through the tall canes which 
mingled on its banks. The breeze gently agita- 
ted the slender stalks and moving leaves of these 
green brakes, where, during the daytime the 
alligators move in the river mud while waiting 
for the freshness of evening. It was there also 
that Don Rafael was to seek like them an asylum, 
till the moment when darkness should permit 
him to continue his flight. 

The colonel did not expect to await in the 
wood for the retarn of those who had vainly 
pursued him, and, when he had reached the 
river banks, he sought to observe what was pass- 
ing there. From the last bushes in the skirt of 
the wood and the canes of the Ostuta, there was 
but a short space to cross, and he risked doing it. 

The yellowish color of the stream, little foamy 
eddies formed by the river while caressing in its 
course numerous aquatic plants, whose broad 
leaves and flowers lay lazily on the surface, the 
undulations of its waters about some large stones 
thrown here and there, all indicated to Don 
Rafael, that he was in fact near the ford where, 
two years before, his expeditions in pursuit of 
Arroyo had often taken him, and of which El 
Zapote had spoken in the morning. 

Hidden by the long stalks of gigantic reeds, 
he could see in the distance the tents of this chief 
of bandits, and his horsemen galloping on the op- 
posite banks of the river. At this sight, his 
fiery passions were aroused, and he stretched 
forth his clenched hand with an air of menace 
towards the place occupied by the guerillero, the 
object of his hate. 

Suddenly shouts and the trampling of horses 
resounding in the wood behind him gave him the 
alarm. ‘They were Arroyo’s riders returning to 
cainp, disappointed at finding, instead of the 
colonel aud the two other fugitives, only Suarez 
and Pacheco, safe and sound, but still horribly 
frightened. 

‘There was not a minute to be lost, and Don 
Rafael, parting the canes with his hands, enter- 
ed into the densest part of the deep thickets, 
which closed over his head; and when, a few 
minutes afterwards the horsemen passed close to 
his retreat at full gallop, the breeze quietly shook 
the green plumes of the canes without the keen- 
est eye devecting the presence of the fugitive hid 
beneath their impenetrable mantle. Don Rafael 
soon heard the horses wading and splashing 

through the waters of the river, then the noise 
died away and was followed by deep silence. 
Long, weary hours followed each other till the 
moment when the sun, sinking from the horizon, 
flung, as a last adieu to the reeds of the river, 
long rays as sharp as fiery swords. After having 
reflected for a little while the last glories of the 
sunset, the waters of the Ostuta darkened, and 
their mirror only repeated the myriads of stars 
with which the arch of heaven was embroidered. 








































CHAPTER XXL 


DON CORNELIO THINKS HE HAS 
LOST HIS SENSES. 


In WHICH 


Ir our readers have followed with any interest 
the perilous career of Don Cornelio Lantegas, 
there are two things they will be anxious to ask ; in 
the first place, whether it was he whose head, 
according to Gaspacho’s report to the bandit 
Arroyo, was found dangling from the gate of the 
hacienda del Valle; then, if it was only a name- 
sake’s, what has become of him since his depar 





ture from Morelos’s camp before Huajapam? 
What follows will promptly answer these two 
questions. 

On the afternoon of the same day which the 
recital of the colonel’s adventures occupied, about 
the time the latter took refuge in the cane-brake, 
the ex-student of theology, accompanied by Cos- 
tal and Zambo, came up by a different road and 
halted a short distance from the hacienda del 
Valle. 
ing, Costal had retired for a few moments to see 
what was going on in the neighborhood. Zambo 
busied himself in roasting some ears of green 
corn, and a few slices of sun-dried meat which he 
produced from his saddle-bags. The captain 
was issuing some directions to the negro, to which 
he seemed to attach the utmost importance. 

“ Hear me, Zambo,” said he: “ we are trusted 
with a mission which requires the greatest cau- 
tion possible; Ido not speak of the dangerous 
commission of delivering the general’s threats to 
Captain Arroyo; I only aNude to the necessity 
of getting into the town of Oajaca. There the 
Spaniards think no more of an insurgent’s head 
than you do of the corn you’re roasting. So I 
beg you will drop that unlucky habit of calling 
me by the name of Lantegas, which has brought 
nothing but misfortune to me. 
the name of Lantegas that I was proscribed, and 
henceforth to youand Costal I must only be Don 
Lucas Alacuesta; the last is my mother’s name, 
and as good as any other.” 

“Nuf sed, cap’n,” answered the black; “I 
nebber forget your orders, sah, eben if dis yere 
woolly head was under de scutioner’s axe.” 


While their unsaddled horses were graz- 


It was under 


“T rely on it; now while we are waiting for 


Costal’s return, you may serve me up some of 
that meat which seems done to a turn, for I’m 
dying of hunger.” 


“ Me too, massa,” said the negro. 
Zambo proceeded to spread a coraza, or em- 











| broidered saddle cloth, before the captain, and | 


set out the roasted ears and meat which were to 
serve for Don Cornelio’s dinner. This done, 
the negro seated himself cross-legged beside the 


dying embers, and began with his sharp pointed | 


knife to harpoon the scraps of meat with an 
eagerness which threatened to be fatal to Costal’s 
portion. 

“If you go on in that way,” said the captain, 
“your comrade Costal will go hungry.” 

“ Coss’l wont eat nuffin till to-morrow,’’ re- 
plied the black, gravely. 

“I believe you; there’ll be nothing left for 
him,” said Don Cornelio. 

“You'rein de dark, cap’n. 
day after de summer solstice—and de moon rise 
fall dis night, sah. Dat’s why Costal wont eat, 
s8o’s to prepare heself by fastin’ for conversin’ 
wid de gods—dat’s what he tole me, anyhow.” 

“ Wretched fool!” cried Lantegas. ‘Do you 
believe in the Indian’s pagan fubles ?”’ 

“Thab learned to do so, massa,” answered 
the negro, gravely. ‘ De Chris’n god libs up in 
de hebben; Coss’l gods libin de lake Ostuta. 
Tlaloc, the god ob mountains, lib on er top er 
Manopostiac, and Matlacuezc, his wife, de god- 
dess ob de waters, bathe in de lake wat surround 
de enchanted mountain. De full moon arter de 
summer solstice is de lunar period during which 
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to retire to Oajaca. As for del Valle, it is still 
occupied by a Spanish garrison.” 

“So we are surrounded by enemies on all 
sides !” cried the captain. 

“Arroyo and Bocardo cannot be foes to a bear- 
er of despatches from the great warrior-priest 
Morelos,” replied the Indian. 
three are not afraid of bandits.” 

“ Yes—yes—certainly—still—I should like 
better—stay! who is that horseman galloping 
along, carbine in hand ?”’ 

“To judge master by man, and if this horse- 
man is in any one’s service, he must be one of 


| the greatest rascals I know.” 
Dis is de third | 


As he spoke Costal reached out his hand to the 
old carbine, before alluded to, and which had 
such a trick of hanging fire. 


Ths horseman who produced so unfavorable | 


an impression on his master, was, in fact, none 


| other than Et Gaspacho, the man who had brought 


Arroyo the news from the hacienda del Valle. 
The fellow came up as if in a conquered country, 
and addressing the captain, who, as a white man, 
seemed the most important personage of the trio, 


' without even touching his hat, called out : 


| 


“ Hullo, friend ?” 

“Friend!” cried Costal, angry at the appear- 
ance and manner ofthe man. “A captain in the 
army of General Morelos is no friend to such as 


bofe ob um pear to dat one ob de descendants of | you.” 


de caciques of Tehuantepec wot has passed his 


“What does this Indian brute say?” replied 


fiftieth year; and dis eben Coss’l and meself are | El Gaspacho, with an air of profound contempt. 


going to revoke ’em.”’ 

As the captain was about to attempt to instill 
more reasonable ideas into the negro’s mind, the 
Indian made his appearance. 

“Well, Costal,”” he asked, “‘is our informa- 
tion correct, and is Arroyo really encamped on 
the banks of the Ustata?’ 

“Tt is the truth,” replied the Indian. “A 
peon I know told me that he and Bocardo guard- 
ed the ford of the river. 
can transmit your message, and regs on give 
Zambo and myself leave to pass the night on the 
borders of the enchanted lake.” 

“Ha! are they so near?’ said the captain, 
with a certain uneasiness which abruptly inter- 
rupted his dinner. 

“ Fiercer than ever; one for blood, the other 
for booty,” replied Costal, in a tone ill-suited to 
encourage Don Cornelio. 

“‘Confound the message!” thought the cap- 
tain, but he added aloud : 

“Then we must move towards the ford of the 
Ostuta?” 

«Whenever you please, senor.” 

“We have time enough ; I want a few hours’ 
rest here. And your old master, Don Mariano 
Silva, what have you learned about him ?” 

“ He left the hacienda of Las Palmas long ago 


So this evening you | 





Costal’s eyes, inflamed with anger, menaced a 
terrible chastisement, when Don Cornelio eager- 
ly interposed. 

“What would you?” he asked of Arroyo’s 
soldier. 

“1 would know,” replied the horseman—“ for 
the sake of my friend Perico, who is scouring 
the plain in every direction, if you have seen 
anywhere that rascal Juan El Zapote, with his 
crony Gaspar?” 

“T have neither seen El Zapote nor his com- 
rade.” 

“Then Perico who let them pass without 
stopping, will have a poor time when he appears 
before Captain Arroyo.” 

“Ah, you are in his service ?” 

“T have that honor.” 

“ Then tell me where I shall find him,” said 
Don Cornelio. 

“ Quien sabe? On the banks of the ford of 
Ostuta—unless he is elsewhere—at the hacienda 
of San Carlos, for instance.” 

“Does not this hacienda belong to the 
Spaniards ?”’ 

“Then I am mistaken, perhaps,” replied El 
Gaspacho, ironically. ‘Atany rate, if you want 
to see the captain, you must cross the ford and 
take the consequences. Caramba! you’ve gota 
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very handsome embroidered jacket on—it’s too 
large for you, but would suit me exactly.”’ 

As he spoke, the bandit gave his horse the 
rowels, and rode off at a gallop, leaving the cap- 
tain most unpleasantly impressed by his ambiy- 
uous answer, and his admiration for his uniform. 

“Thavea fancy that we have got into a scrape, 
here, Costal,” said he. ‘ You see how lightly 
this fellow treats one of Morelos’s officers, and 
his master may be worse yet. Then, to reach 
the ford, we shall have to pass in sight of the 
hacienda del Valle. Let us be prudent, and wait 
till nightfall to set out.” 

“ Prudence is never a bad guide for courage,” 
replied Costal, sententiously. ‘We will do 
what you desire, and only advance with the great- 
est caution, that we may not fall into the hands 
of the Spaniards, which would make me lose the 
most precious day in my existence, nor into 
those of Arroyo’s marauders, without, perhaps, 
being able to reach him. Trust in me to guide 
you. You know I never leave you long in a 
perilous position.” 

“ You are my providence!” cried the captain, 


expansively. “I am always happy to acknow- 
ledge it.” 
“Tis well! What Ihave done for you is 


hardly worth talking about. In the meanwhile, 
we should do wisely to sleep till night+-Zambo 
and myself, at least, for neither he nor I will 
close an eye after nightfall.” 

“T say ditto, Coss’l,” said the negro, 

As the sun was still very hot, the Indian and 
the negro stretshed themselves on the ground, a 
few paces from a neighboring rivulet, ander the 
light shade of a group of palm-trees, and, with 
that indifference to danger which a life of 
adventures imparts, both were soon plunged in a 
deep sleep, during which Zambo, succeeded, in a 
dream, in capturing the ‘Siren of the Braided 
Locks,’’ who revealed him the site of inexhausti- 
ble placers of pearls. 

As for Captain Don Cornelio Lantegas, anx- 
iety for the future kept him long awake, though 
he finally succeeded, after much trouble, in imita- 
ting the example of his two companions. As we 
have nothing to do with them till they resume 
their journey, we will leave them to prepare by 
sleep for the terrible events of the approaching 
night, and return to Don Mariano and his 
daughter. 

It was not without long and violent struggles 
between her pride and love, it was not without 
desperate efforts to pluck from her heart a pas- 
sion which ruled it as a sovereign, that Rosina 
had resolved to send Don Rafuel the message he 
had sworn to obey without hesitation, even had 
he his arm raised to strike his most mortal 
enemy. We have seen that her departure from 
Oajaca with Don Mariano followed hard on that 
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of her messenger. Though she had yielded to the 
ardent wish of her heart, that of seeing Don 
Rafael again, were it only to learn from him that 
she was no longer loved, still she was far from 
fearing such an avowal from her lover’s lips; 
her first feeling then, was an emotion of the deep- 
est joy. It seemed to restore her to life. She 
was surprised that she had so long struggled 
against herself, and, full of confidence, did not 
doubt that Don Rafael would experience as much 
happiness in receiving her message as she herself 
felt in sending it. 

For this reason, to assure Gaspar’s fidelity, she 
convinced him that Colonel Tres Villas would 
reward him liberally. In the critical circum- 
stances of the messenger, it was fortunate that 
she had inspired him with such dazzling hopes, 
for if the message finally reached its destination 
it would be in consequence of this powerful 
motive. 

But Rosina’s joy was of brief duration; doubt 
and distrust soon took the place of confidence in 
her heart. Between herself and Don Rafael 
there was undoubtedly more than a misunder- 
standing born of imperious circumstances. She 
was no longer loved; those distant proofs of re- 
membrance were only chance, and, if the colonel 
had banished her from his heart, he certainly 
loved another. 

It was overwhelmed with these painful thoughts, 
and with her heart devoured by the blackest mel- 
ancholy, that the young Creole began her journey. 
The dangers of every kind her messenger had 
to encounter in traversing a country rent by 
civil war, and the uncertainty of his return, added 
to her torments. Distress consumed her; her 
heart shrank within her, and her dimmed eyes 
and pale cheeks told how great were the suffer- 
ings she endured. 

Don Mariano saw with extreme grief his 
daughter’s life gradually sinking. Recognizing 
the uselessness of the efforts he had hitherto 
made to destroy her love, by representing Don 
Rafael as disloyal to his mistress, as well as his 
country, he now sought to modify what he had 
said, and from a severe accuser became a warm 
champion of the colonel. The nobility and 
frankness of his character ought to exonerate 
him from all suspicion of treachery, and his 
silence was naturally explained by the concur- 
rence of various circumstances independent of 
his will, and by obstacles which political events 
had rendered insurmountable. Rosina smiled 
sadly at her father’s words, and her heart still 
bled with grief. 

Thus passed the first three days of the journey 
from Oajaca to the banks of the Ostuta, without 
adventures, it is true, but not without alarming 
rumors gathered on the road with regard to the 
rapines and murders of the sanguinary Arroyo, 
which harassed and alarmed the minds of our 
travellers. The third day’s journey was termi- 
nated in the evening at the place where we left 
them encamped for the night, not far from the 
ford of the Ostuta. 

During the night, Don Mariano, disturbed by 
certain confused noises which he heard in the 
forest, and presaging some dangers at the pas- 
sage of the river, had despatched one of his 
people, on whose experience and courage he could 
rely, to explore the banks of the Ostuta. Two 
hours afterwards the servant had returned, bring- 
ing the news that one of the sides of the ford 
blazed with numerous fires. They were, as they 
had vaguely heard on the road, the fires of the 
camp of Arroyo and his bandits. The servant 
added that he believed he had been followed on 
his return. It was in consequence of this report 
that the fires had been hastily extinguished, and 
hurried preparations made for moving, as we 
have seen in a preceding chapter. 

By going down the river and turning the lake 
which it formed, Don Mariano’s servant was 
confident of finding beyond this same lake, anoth- 
er ford which they might pass on the way to the 
hacienda of San Carlos by a different road. 
Although, with the turnings it would be neces- 
sary to take, this would add another day to the 
journey, everything was gained by not falling 
into the hands of Arroyo’s bandits. ° 

The travellers, therefore, advanced towards 
the lake of Ostuta. The journey was long and 
painful. Rosina’s weakness, the precautions 
rendered necessary by the state of the road, the 
mules being scarcely able to hold themselves and 
the litter up, all contributed to retard the pro- 
gress of the fugitives. It was about ten o’clock 
in the evening when the travellers finally reached 
a place where the lake displayed its sheet of 
dark and sad waters to their eyes. 

Among all dreaded and venerated places which 
the Indians once worshipped, there is none which 
has been the object of more ancient traditions 
than lake Ostuta and the mountain which rises 
in its midst. Itis the Monapostiac, or Enchanted 
Hill (Cerro Encantado), whose lugubrious and 
strange aspect strikes the spectator with an 
astonishment he cannot overcome. 

The moment has not come for a detailed de- 
scription of this strange place, to which the 
necessity and safety of Don Mariano Silva and 
his daughter had led them. It is enough to say 
that the woods with which the lake was surround- 
ed, offered an impenetrable asylum to the tray- 
ellers, whence they could not think of starting 
before daybreak, Which would permit them to 
find the ford, the existence of which the servant 
had declared. 

Thence we will return to the place where Cap- 
tain Don Cornelio, Costal and the negro finish- 
ed their siesta about sunset. The short twilight 

of the tropics was still reigning, when the three 
companions got into the saddle again to reach 
the ford of the river; but the great difficulty was 
to pass the hacienda del Valle without being seen 
by the sentinels. 

“Tf we present ourselves in the night we shall 
excite more suspicions than in the daytime,” said 

Costal. “Zambo will go ahead ; if he is arrest- 


ed by a sentinel, he will ask leave for a merchant | 


and his servant to pass; if he sees no one, we 
will continue on and ride without further 
ceremony.” 

This plan satisfied the captain, and, when, a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, the road led them 
before a long and straight avenue of ash-trees, 
at the end of which rose the hacienda, Costal 
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and Don Cornelio halted, although they might 


have spared themselves the trouble, for the place | 


was completely deserted. Still, to avoid being 


surprised, and particularly to remove the slight- | 


est suspicion, the black entered the avenue. It 
was apparently silent and deserted, as well as the 


house, as on that day, when two years before, . 


Don Rafael found it the scene of desolation and 
death. But the negro had hardly taken a dozen 
steps when, from behind the battlements of a 
wall, a soldier showed himself. Zambo went 
directly towards the gate. The distance pre- 
vented their catching words, but Don Cornelio 
and Costal could see the soldier pointing out 
some object to the black whose remoteness ren- 
dered it invisible. 

This object seemed to excite an extreme de- 
gree of hilarity in Zambo, and the soldier had 
disappeared after having doubtless granted the 
permission requested, when the black continued 
to abandon himself to extravagant gaiety. This 
appeared a happy augury to the captain; still he 
was hesitating to advance, when the negro signed 
to him to join him. 

The two companions hastened to comply with 
the solicitation of Zambo, who, in the midst of 
his inextinguishable laughter, pointed to the ob- 


ject which so moved his mirth. The captain 


soon perceived it, and thought he must be grossly 
deceived. In fact, the spectacle which struck 
his eyes was hardly of a character to justify the 
negro’s joyous bursts of laughter. 

Instead of the heads of wolves and other pre- 
datory animals sometimes nailed to the gates of 
haciendas, there were three human heads, not yet 
dried, but seemingly freshly decapitated. Don 
Cornelio, thinking the black could not have seen 
them, pointed them out with a gesture of horror. 
But the black only laughed the louder. 

“ Wretch!” cried Don Cornelio, “is this a 
spectacle to excite gaiety ?” 

“Can’t help it, massa—it am so ’scruciatingly 
funny.” 

Then he added, in a low tone, so as not to be 
heard by the Spanish sentinel : 

“Dat am your head, sah.” 

“My head!” replied the ex-student, turning 
pale. But still, as he felt his head on his shoul- 
ders, he could make nothing of the enigma. 

“Dat’s what dey tole me,’”’ said Zambo, cut- 
ting a caper. “Look for yourself, you can 
read.” 

The captain read, in spite of the increasing 
darkness, a coarse scrawl round one of the heads : 
“ Esta es la cabeza del insurgente Lantegas (this is 
the head of the insurgent Lantegas).” 

It will be remembered that Gaspacho had told 
Arroyo that one of his lieutenants, of the same 
name as the captain, had been killed, and his 
head exposed to the view of the passers-by. 

Don Cornelio turned aside his eyes from the 
hideous spectacle of his namesake’s head, and 
cursing anew his unlucky name of Lantegas, 
hurried away. In proportion as the distance 
between him and the hacienda increased, his ter- 
ror diminished, and finally he smiled sorrowfully 
at this sad coincidence, while Zambo still thought 
it the very richest joke in the world. 

Night having come, the deep silence amid 
which the travellers proceeded, joined to the 
prospect of finding himself in less than an hour 
confronted with the sanguinary Arroyo, filled the 
captain’s mind with presentiments. But for the 
fear of letting Costal suspect the terrors that 
shook him, he would willingly have put off for a 
day the interview with the much-dreaded gueril- 
lero. But the Indian and the negro moved for- 
ward with so different a bearing, that he was 
ashamed to appear less brave than his two ad- 
venturous companions. 

Circumstances, however, soon put an end to 
his hesitation. At the extremity of a path they 
were following, the river soon appeared to the 
eyes of the three horsemen. As in the morning 
the ford of the Ostuta presented an agitated spec- 
tacle, in the same proportion was it silent and 
deserted this evening. There was no further 
trace of Arroyo’s camp than fragments of bales 
strewing the ground which was poached up by 
horses’ feet, on that side of the river where Don 
Cornelio and his two companions found them- 
selves. 

“If I was right in my glimpse of the truth 
through the words of that rascal who took such a 
fancy to your uniform,” said Costal, “we are 
on the road which must lead us to the man we 
seek, and he must be with his band in the hacien- 
da of San Carlos, though the fellow seemed to 
try to make a mystery of it.” 

“And if the hacienda of San Carlos should be 
occupied by a Spanish garrison ?” objected the 
captain. 

“Let us cross the ford first; then, while you 
wait for me with Zambo, I will push a recon- 
noissance further on.” 

Costal’s proposition was agreed to. The 
three horsemen traversed the river, and the In- 
dian prepared to ride on. 

“Be prudent, Costal,”’ said the captain— 
“ danger surrounds us on all sides.” 

“ Coss’l and me, p’haps,” said the black—“ but 
massa cap’n’s head off—he !—he !—noffin more 
can’t happ’n to ’um.” 

Costal started at a sharp trot, and the captain 
and Zambo remained alone. Steps of horses in 
the river were soon heard in their rear, and two 
horses soon joined them. One of them carried 
an enormous pair of saddle-bags fastened to his 
crupper. A brief salutation was exchanged 
with the horsemen who passed on, when the cap- 
tain, thinking to obtain some information, called 
out : 

“Ts the hacienda of San Carlos far from here ?”” 

“A quarter of a league,’’ replied a voice. 

“ Shall we be well received there ?” 

“That depends on circumstances,” replied the 
other horseman, in a tone the irony of which the 
captain remarked. At the same time he shout- 
ed in a deep voice, in the silence of the night, 
four words of which Lantegas only heard the 
last—“ Mejico y independencia!” 

“ He said ‘ viva (long live) Mexico and Inde- 
pendence,’ didn’t he, Zambo !” said the captain. 

“He said muera! (perish) !” replied the ne- 
gro—‘‘ and dat ‘ere makes considduble differ- 
ence, sah.” 

“ You are mistaken.” 








“T’m sure he say muera!” 

So, from not daring to ask peremptorily whether 
San Carlos belonged to the Spaniards or not, the 
captain was more uncertain than ever. Time 
passed on, and Costal did not return. 

“Tl ride on and see ef I can’t meet him,” 
said the negro. 

The captain was disturbed at the prolonged 
absence of Costal, and he suffered Zambo to 
leave him, with orders to return at his best speed, 
if in a quarter of an hour he had not found the 
Indian, on whose tried skill and courage he re- 
lied to extricate himself from difficulty. 

Don Cornelio began to count the minutes from 
the time the last clink of the horse’s feet in the 
distance. The quarter of an hour had fully pass- 
ed, and, the black not returning, the captain was 
disturbed at the solitude in which he was left. 
To abridge the period of his second emissary’s 
return, he began to walk his horse slowly for- 
ward in the direction he had taken. 

A second quarter of an hour was added to the 
first, and now more seriously alarmed, the cap- 
tain was about to stop, when he thought he saw 
lights flitting to and fro through the tops of the 
great trees whose black outlines he suddenly dis- 
covered ata turn of the road. 

The ground rose ata few paces before Don 
Cornelio, and, having attained this height, he 
distinguished in the heart of a deep valley a vast 
building whose windows were lighted up so 
brilliantly, that the whole interior seemed to be 
in ablaze. On the azotea, or flat roof of the 
building, torches and flambeaux were waving in 
all directions, and it was the light they scattered 
which had struck the captain from a distance, 
and which from this height reached the summit 
of the trees planted at the lower part of the road 
near the hacienda. 

There was something so extraordinary in these 
lights which seemed to be waving in the air itself, 
like meteors; in the interior the burning and 


parti-colored flames seen through the panes of 


glass, and which, passing from the deepest red 
to pale blue or lurid violet, changed their hue at 
every instant, the whole presented so strange an 
aspect that Don Cornelio dared not advance a step. 

The superstitions with which the Indian had 
regaled him during the whole journey now came 
back to his mind, and found credence with his 
disturbed imagination. The captain’s fright 
suddenly changed character. 
strangely-colored flame which he saw rising and 
falling behind the glass windows, without their 
opening an issue as an ordinary fire would have 
done, made him fear for an instant that he had 
fallen on an enchanted spot. The silence which 
reigned throughout this distant scene confirmed 
Don Cornelio’s suppositions, when, between the 
trunks ofthe great trees, he beheld a sort of white 
phantom fly into the plain, and instantly dis- 
appear. The captain crossed himself devoutly, 
and remained motionless in his saddle, uncertain 


whether it was best to fly and gain the banks of 


the Ostuta. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE COLONEL OF COLONELS. 


Tne day had not been lucky for Arroyo. It 
seemed as if the sudden return of his most im- 
placable enemy, Colonel Tres Villas, had been 
the signal for the series of successive disappoint- 
ments which he had experienced on that day. 
Ten men of his band had perished, in conse- 
quence of the sortie of the besieged of del Valle; 
Don Rafael had killed two others, and he had 
escaped all pursuit. Gaspar and El Zapote had 
not been re-captured in spite of his orders. 

The sanguinary humor of the guerillero was 
inflamed by these crosses, and to soothe his 
anger somewhat, he had resolved, without delay, 
to seize upon the hacienda of San Carlos. Be- 
sides, stimulated by the counsels of Bocardo, he 
thought that, with a little fortifying, the hacienda 
would make an impregnable retreat for him. 
Arroyo was ignorant of the resistance he might 
meet with, and had resolved when he should 
have seized it, to assault the hacienda del Valle 
with all his forces. He had recalled the forces 
which blockaded it, and at the head of his whole 
guerilla, about a hundred and thirty strong, had 
marched against San Carlos. 

This explains how Captain Lantegas, without 
falling into the hands of Arroyo’s bandits, was 
able to approach del Valle, and gain the ford 
temporarily abandoned by their chief. 

Though the servants of Don Fernando Lacarra 
were numerous, he had not thought of offering 
the least resistance to the summons to open the 
gates of his domain. Having lived until then in 
perfect neutrality, being known in the country 
for his sympathy with the insurrection, the young 
Spaniard hoped to be let off with a heavy ran- 
som in provisions and money. Still, though he 
was ignorant of any evil design with regard to 
Donna Marianita, he judged it prudent to keep 
her out of the way of the bandits and hide her in 
one of the remotest rooms of the hacienda, where 
no one could find her unless the whole house 
was pillaged. To this precaution he added the 
declaration that she was absent. 

It was at this moment when the young Span- 
iard was vainly endeavoring to conceal all he 
held dearest, and his treasures from the bandits, 
that the sight of strange flames illuminating the 
windows of the hacienda filled Don Cornelio’s 
soul with superstitious terror. As he was think- 
ing what these sinister lights could be, and what 
the white phantom which had appeared before 
him for a moment, the torches disappeared from 
the terrace of the hacienda. 

At the same time four or five horsemen issued 
ata gallop from the opening gate. These horse- 
men uttered savage cries, and one of them doubt- 
less perceived the captain, for a flash blazed in 
his hand, a report followed the flash, and Don 
Cornelio heard a bullet whistle near his head. 
Until then he had been uneertain whether he 
ought to attempt flight or wait for the return of 
his companions, but now all hesitation was ended. 

Since his misadventures in consequence of his 
father’s parsimony, Don Cornelio held even tol- 
erably good horses in dread, and had provided 
himself when he started, with an excellent ani- 
mal, and, knowing he was very fleet, he gave 
him the spar, nearly in the direction the animal 
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chose himself, but still in an opposite direction | 


to the horsemen, who on their side followed hard 
after with loud shouts. 


Forgetting Costal and Zambo, the captain flew 


like the wind, and, mounted as he was, he would 
doubtless have distanced his pursuers, if his 
horse had not fallen, from striking the projecting 
root of a tree in the dark. 

The fall was so sudden and violent, that Don 
Cornelio was projected over the head of the 


animal, and the softness of the ground only pre- | 


vented him from breaking his bones. Unhappily 


he could not rise so promptly but that one of the | 


horsemen who followed him had time to throw 
his lasso round his body. 

To whom was the captain prisoner? He was 
ignorant of this, in the uncertainty in which he 
found himself with regard to the possessors of 
San Carlos. When he recovered his feet he 
heard a voice which propounded this embarrass- 
ing question: “Spain or independence ?” 

During the moment’s silence which Don Cor- 
nelio maintained before answering categorically, 
the man who had bound his limbs and body was 
joined by three other bandits, while a fifth busied 
himself in catching the captain’s fugitive horse. 
A threatening circle was formed about Don 
Cornelio. As to the countenances of those who 
composed it, they were at least doubtful, and 
appeared to be forbidding. 

“Spain or independence?” repeated one of them. 

So suddenly summoned to show his colors, the 
captain, ignorant what party the strangers be- 
longed to, did not reply to the question. 

“Good!” cried one of the aggressors. “ He 
is doubtless a comrade of the two others. Let us 
take him to the hacienda like them.” 

With these words, Don Cornelio was pushed 
unceremoniously into the arms of another, for 
his bonds prevented his moving. 

“Hold!” cried the latter, recognizing the 
color of his skin. ‘‘ This is a white man.” 

“Black, white and red; we only want a 
mulatto to make up the collection,” added a 
third. 

It was thus that the captain learned that his 
two companions had fallen into some ambuscade, 
and were prisoners, like himself. He was still 
ignorant whether he was dealing with royalists 
or insurgents, and resolved to make sure. 

“What do you want with me?” he asked, in 
a voice agitated by emotion. 

“A mere trifle,” replied a horseman. ‘To 
nail your head up in the place of that of Lan- 
tegas.” 

“Caramba!” cried Don Cornelio—“‘I am 
myself the insurgent Lantegas, sent by Morelos 
to Oajaca.” 

This declaration elicited bursts of fierce 
laughter. 

“Demonio !”’ exclaimed the fifth horseman, as 
he rejoined his comrades. ‘I had hard work to 
catch this cursed horse. Luckily, he’s worth the 
trouble.” 

The sound of this voice was not unknown to 
the captain, and he hoped for a turn of luck for 
a moment, but soon renounced the expectation. 

“ Alabado sea Dios (God be praised) !” cried 
the horseman—“ there’s my jacket!” 

Don Cornelio could not mistake the fellow 
who in the morning had found his embroidered 


jacket so much to his taste—El Gaspacho, in a 


word. 

“ What a fortunate encounter! That jacket is 
too large for you, friend,” said the bandit. 

As he spoke this, El Gaspacho pulled off his 
own old frayed vest, and this significant gesture 
was intended for the captain who could not mis- 
take its purport. 

“Such as it is, I am satisfied with it,” the 
captain hastened to say. 

“O, no nonsense !’’ replied the bandit. And, 
without too much opposition from Don Cornelio, 
El Gaspacho adroitly stripped his jacket from his 
shoulders. 

“And egad!” said another bandit, ‘when a 
man is headless, a hat is a useless luxury !” 

The captain’s hat followed his jacket, and 
when these objects had been transferred to the 
head and shoulders of bandits, as if there were 
nothing more to tempt their cupidity, he was 
relieved from the lasso and ordered to follow his 
captors, which he did with docility, thinking that 
the presence of El Gaspacho among them an- 
nounced that they belonged to Arroyo’s band. 

“Shall Isee the captain?” he asked. 

“ What captain?” 

“Arroyo.” 

“What! do you hold to that?” replied El 
Gaspacho. “’Tis astonishing. Yes—you’ll see 
him only too soon.” 

The bandits resumed their march towards the 
hacienda, with the captain in their midst, but by a 
different road from that which he had taken the 
first time. On approaching the building, Don 
Cornelio still saw the strange lights, flaming 
behind the windows, and could not explain their 
character. They were truly singular, for an in- 
ternal conflagration would long ago have melted 
the panes and consumed the hacienda, A quar- 
ter of an hour brought them to the place. The 
gate had been closed, and one of the men who 
escorted the captain knocked with the handle of 
his sabre, while whispering a pass-word through 
the key-hole, which Don Cornelio did not com- 
prehend. 

He only felt that the moment had come when, 
for good or for evil, he must acquit himself of 
his mission to Arroyo; and, as it often happens 
that danger in perspective is more frigttful than 
present danger, he felt relieved from a portion of 
his apprehensions. The gate rolled on its mas- 
sive hinges, making room for the troop of horse- 
men, in the midst of which Don Cornelio pene- 
trated under a vestibule into a vast court-yard. 

Fires scattered like those of the bivouacs shone 


in this courtyard, and around these fires men | 


with hideous faces were stretched out, number- 
ing about ahundred. Along the walls, horses 


completely equipped, except that their bridles | 


hung at their saddle-bows, were eating their 
rations of corn in wooden mangers. 


shone on piles of carbines, lances or swords, and 
Don Cornelio could not help shuddering at the 
sight of these bandits of the sack and rope in 
their picturesque and terrible accoutrements. 
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to move at the arrival of an additional prisoner; 
only one of the men, raising himself quietly on 
his elbow, asked E] Gaspacho what was the ob- 
ject of sending out scouts at that time of night? 

“It was said,” replied El Gaspacho, “that 
the mistress of San Carlos, though her husband 
said she was absent, had just escaped by a win- 
dow. We sought her and were coming back 
empty-handed, when for his good luck we met 
this spy of the viceroy, who wanted to pass him- 
self off as our comrade Lantegas.” 

“ How? for his good luck !” 

“ Yes, for we shall send him to heaven, to pray 
for the captain and his wife.”’ 

“Fanny dogs!” said the bandit, falling asleep, 

Gaspacho’s companions joined the soldiers 
lying in the courtyard, and Don Cornelio ascend- 
ed the large stone staircase alone with him. 

On reaching a door behind which was heard a 
great tumult mingled with cries of pain, the ban- 
dit opened this door and pushed Don Cornelio 
without ceremony into an immense hall, the at- 
mosphere of which was hot enough to produce 
suffocation. Two or three iron sconces fixed in 
the wall and garnished with rosin torches pro- 
jected only a dim light, for the reddish rays they 
emitted paled before the dazzling flames of a 
barrel of brandy on fire. The heat, the smell of 
blood and of alcohol, the flame of which pro- 
duced those singular lights which were projected 
through the windows, were mingled in horrible 
fashion in this room. It was not this, however, 
which struck the captain most, when his eyes 
became a littlé accustomed to the blaze of the 
burning brandy. 

Through a hedge of spectators who seemed to 
take the liveliest pleasure in what was passing 
before their eyes, the captain distinguished an un- 
happy man, stripped of his garments and tied to 
a ladder leanéd against the wall, while a man of 
ferocious aspect, whose inflamed countenance was 
tinged with the violet flames of the brandy, in- 
flicted repeated blows on the sufferer’s back, with 
a whip made of bull hide, divided into several 
thongs, and from time to time wiped the blood 
which spirted upon his hands against the wall. 
By the numberless marks which stained the 
plastering, it right be supposed that the cruel 
punishment had lasted for along time, or had 
been inflicted on several victims. Beside this 
man, whom Lantegas took for a professional 
executioner, a woman, more odious in looks than 
the other brute, seemed to excite him to redouble 
his cruelty by her cries, and yet, God knows 
whether the flagellator required stimulus. 

At the end of a few moments, seeing that no 
attention was paid him, El Gaspacho said : 

“Senor captain, I bring you the companion 
of the negro and the Indian.” 

To Don Cornelio’s surprise it was the man he 
had taken for a professional executioner, who 
replied to the title of captain. 

“Good—I’ll attend to him in a moment, when 
this wolf has confessed where his treasures and 
his wife are.” 

The lash again hissed against the sufferer’s 
flesh, while he uttered only deep groans. The 
reader has already discovered from Arroyo’s 
words that the victim of his barbarity was no 
other than the son-in-law of Don Mariano Silva, 
Don Fernando Lacarra. The poor young man 
suffered martyrdom under the bandit’s whip 
rather than disclose the place where he had de- 
posited his wife and his treasure, not because he 
attached as much value to the latter as to his 
companion, but because the same place concealed 
both. 

Insensible to this heart-rending spectacle, El 
Gaspacho, after having apprised the captain of 
the arrival of Don Cornelio, had left the hall to 
join his companions who were bivouacking in the 
courtyard. As for the captain, he was seized 
with horror, and his trembling limbs almost re- 
fused to support him. Independently of the 
profound compassion inspired by the terrible fate 
of Don Fernando, he thought that Costal, his 
intrepid defender, must certainly be dead as well 
as Zambo, and that his turn would soon come. 

While a wave of sad thoughts swept over his 
mind, a man whom the troubled eyes of Don 
Cornelio had not yet noticed, a man with 
glance as oblique and cruel as that of the jackall, 
advanced towards him with the tortuous bearing 
of that ferocious animal. 

Although his aspect was not encouraging, he 
seemed less ferocious than his ferocious com- 
panions, and Don Cornelio saw him almost with 
joy. When this squint-eyed personage was close 
to the captuin, he said : 

“‘ My good friend, it seems to me your costume 
is rather a light one to make your appearance 
before gentlemen of distinction.” 

Lantegas, in fact, thanks to the attentions of 
the bandits, had retained only his shirt end 
drawers. Although the hypocritical tone of this 
man began to inspire him with as much terror 
as the revolting aspect of tht other chief, he felt 
that the time was too precious to tremble much 
longer without making an explanation. 

‘Senor captain !’’ cried he. 

But the chief with the jackal’s face replied: 
“Call me senor colonel of colonels, a title to 
which I have the more right, because, being com 
ferred by my own private authority, no one has 
the power to deprive me of it.” 

“Senor colonel of colonels, if your people had 
not taken care to strip me of a very handsome 
embroidered jacket, and a hat with gold lace 
trimmings, you would have found me less light 
ly clothed ; but that is a trifling matter; I have 
other complaints to make.” 

“ Demonio! my good friend—an embroidered 
jacket and a gold-laced hat are important matters. 
They must be found, for they’re just the articles 
I stand in need of.” 

“T have to complain of causeless violence. I 
am named Lantegas, I serve the junta of Zitte 
cuaro under the orders of the illustrious Morelos, 
and I am a captain, as my commission proves—" 

A sudden and terrible thought interrupted 
Don Cornelio. He bethought himself fur the 


his letters of credit, everything in a word, were in 
the lining of the uniform jacket he had been 
plundered of. 

“ You are named Lantegas, my good friend !” 














cried the colonel of colonels, delightedly, ‘ This lied 


is a piece of good luck—the captain will breathe «an im; 
easior—a piece of good luck—for us, as we will The 
soon show you.” up the 
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The greater part of them did not condescend 
to move at the arrival of an additional prisoner ; 
only one of the men, raising himself quietly on 
his elbow, asked El Gaspacho what was the ob- 
ject of sending out scouts at that time of night ? 

“Tt was said,” replied El Gaspacho, “that 
the mistress of San Carlos, though her husband 
said she was absent, had just escaped by a win- 
dow. We sought her and were coming back 
empty-handed, when for his good luck we met 
this spy of the viceroy, who wanted to pass him- 
self off as our comrade Lantegas.”’ 

“ How? for his good luck!” 

“Yes, for we shall send him to heaven, to pray 
for the captain and his wife.” 

“Fanny dogs!” said the bandit, falling asleep, 

Gaspacho’s companions joined the soldiers 
lying in the courtyard, and Don Cornelio ascend- 
ed the large stone staircase alone with him. 

On reaching a door behind which was heard a 
great tumult mingled with cries of pain, the ban- 
dit opened this door and pushed Don Cornelio 
without ceremony into an immense hall, the at- 
mosphere of which was hot enough to produce 
suffocation. Two or three iron sconces fixed in 
the wall and garnished with rosin torches pro- 
jected only a dim light, for the reddish rays they 
emitted paled before the dazzling flames of a 
barrel of brandy on fire. The heat, the smell of 
blood and of alcohol, the flame of which pro- 
duced those singular lights which were projected 
through the windows, were mingled in horrible 
fashion in this room. It was not this, however, 
which struck the captain most, when his eyes 
became a littlé accustomed to the blaze of the 
burning brandy. 

Through a hedge of spectators who seemed to 
take the liveliest pleasure in what was passing 
before their eyes, the captain distinguished an un- 
happy man, stripped of his garments and tied to 
a ladder leaned against the wall, while a man of 
ferocious aspect, whose inflamed countenance was 
tinged with the violet flames of the brandy, in- 
flicted repeated blows on the sufferer’s back, with 
a whip made of bull hide, divided into several 
thongs, and from time to time wiped the blood 
which spirted upon his hands against the wall. 
By the numberless marks which stained the 
plastering, it might be supposed that the cruel 
punishment had lasted for along time, or had 
been inflicted on several victims. Beside this 
man, whom Lantegas took for a professional 
executioner, a woman, more odious in looks than 
the other brute, seemed to excite him to redouble 
his cruelty by her cries, and yet, God knows 
whether the flagellator required stimulus. 

At the end of a few moments, seeing that no 
attention was paid him, El Gaspacho said : 

“Senor captain, I bring you the companion 
of the negro and the Indian.” 

To Don Cornelio’s surprise it was the man he 
had taken for a professional executioner, who 
replied to the title of captain. 

“ Good—I’ll attend to him in a moment, when 
this wolf has confessed where his treasures and 
his wife are.” 

The lash again hissed against the sufferer’s 
flesh, while he uttered only deep groans. The 
reader has already discovered from Arroyo’s 
words that the victim of his barbarity was no 
other than the son-in-law of Don Mariano Silva, 
Don Fernando Lacarra. The poor young man 
suffered martyrdom under the bandit’s whip 
rather than disclose the place where he had de- 
posited his wife and his treasure, not because he 
attached as much value to the latter as to his 
companion, but because the same place concealed 
both. 

Insensible to this heart-rending spectacle, El 
Gaspacho, after having apprised the captain of 
the arrival of Don Cornelio, had left the hall to 
join his companions who were bivouacking in the 
courtyard. As for the captain, he was seized 
with horror, and his trembling limbs almost re- 
fused to support him. Independently of the 
profound compassion inspired by the terrible fate 
of Don Fernando, he thought that Costal, his 
intrepid defender, must certainly be dead as well 
as Zambo, and that his turn would soon come. 

While a wave of sad thoughts swept over his 
mind, a man whom the troubled eyes of Don 
Cornelio had not yet noticed, a man with a 
glance as oblique and cruel as that of the jackall, 
advanced towards him with the tortuous bearing 
of that ferocious animal. 

Although his aspect was not encouraging, he 
seemed less ferocious than his ferocious com- 
panions, and Don Cornelio saw him almost with 
joy. When this squint-eyed personage was close 
to the captain, he said: 

“‘ My good friend, it seems to me your costume 
is rather a light one to make your appearance 
before gentlemen of distinction.” 

Lantegas, in fact, thanks to the attentions of 
the bandits, had retained only his shirt and 
drawers. Although the hypocritical tone of this 
man began to inspire him with as much terror 
as the revolting aspect of tht other chief, he felt 
that the time was too precious to tremble much 
longer without making an explanation. 

“ Senor captain!’’ cried he. 

But the chief with the jackal’s face replied: 
“Call me senor colonel of colonels, a title to 
which I have the more right, because, being con- 
ferred by my own private authority, no one has 
the power to deprive me of it.” 

“Senor colonel of colonels, if your people had 
not taken care to strip me of a very handsome 
embroidered jacket, and a hat with gold lace 
trimmings, you would have found me less light- 
ly clothed ; but that is a trifling matter; I have 
other complaints to make.” 

“Demonio! my good friend—an embroidered 
jacket and a gold-laced hat are important matters. 
They must be found, for they’re just the articles 
I stand in need of.” 

“T have to complain of causeless violence. I 
am named Lantegas, I serve the junta of Zitta- 
cuaro under the orders of the illustrious Morelos, 
and Iam a captain, as my commission proves—” 

A sudden and terrible thought interrupted 
Don Cornelio. He bethought himself for the 
first time that his commission, his despatches, 
his letters of credit, everything in a word, were in 
the lining of the uniform jacket he had been 
plundered of. 

“You are named Lantegas, my good friend !” 
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cried the colonel of colonels, delightedly. ‘‘ This 
is a piece of good luck—the captain will breathe 
easier—a piece of good luck—for us, as we will 
soon show you.” 


This dialogue took place near a table covered 
with acloth which the bandit chief lifted, and 


Don Cornelio shuddered at the sight of three 
heads laid on the table. 

“ Here, my good friend, here is the head of our 
friend Lantegas, which has just been unfastened 
with the two others from the portal of the ha- 
cienda del Valle. Do you see how fortunate it 
is for us to be able to substitute in the place of 
the head of the insurgent Lantegas, that of Lan- 
tegas the royalist ?” 

“But this is a misunderstanding!” cried the 
captain, wiping the cold sweat from his forehead 
with the back of his hand. “I have the honor 
to serve the cause of independence.” 

“Pshaw, everybody says as much, my dear 
friend—and in the absence of evidence—” 

“These proofs are in the lining of the jacket 
that was stolen from me.” 

“Who took this jacket ?”’ asked the chief. 

“El Gaspacho,” replied the captain, who had 
learnt the man’s name who had brought him in. 

“What a piece of ill luck!” cried the colonel 
of colonels. ‘El Gaspacho has just received 
orders to start in all haste for Las Cruces; who 
knows whether ho will return in eight days? 
You will lose your head, and I a jacket which 
would have fitted me to perfection, for we are 
both of a size. Well—well—my loss is greater 
than yours, my dear sir.”” 

A terrible cry rang through the vast hall—the 
last of the unfortunate victims of the lash had 
fainted. At the same moment the burning 
brandy gave a last blinding flash, and the flame 
expired. By the red light of the torches which 
still continued to burn, the captain saw only as 
many vague shadows, like demons, as there were 
persons in the room. In the midst of an atmos- 
phere heated by alcohol, and among these shad- 
ows, he saw that of the ferocious captain who 
was advancing, like a jaguar licking his bloody 
lips, and a hoarse voice was heard : 

“Bring hither the spy—while the other is 
coming to.” 

“Here he is, comrade,” said Bocardo, ad- 
vancing. ‘Now, my good friend, it is your 
turn. Of course the whip will make you confess 
that you area spy of the viceroy—after which, 
asamatter of course also, you will lose your 
head. So I advise you to confess all at first.” 

While Bocardo held this alarming language, 
Arroyo, his face inflamed by the terrible pleasure 
he had just been enjoying, examined Lantegas 
with glittering eyes. 

“Confess at once,” said he, “ and have it over. 
Iam weary.” 

“Senor Arroyo,” cried Don Cornelio, “I am 
a captain, and sent hither by Morelos to—” 

The captain dared not execute that part of his 
mission relating to the severe warnings he was 
charged to convey to these two sanguinary chiefs. 

“The proofs?” said Arroyo. 

“« My papers have been stolen.” 

“So much the worse for you. Here, wife,” 
continued the chief, “come hither. Thou shalt 
have the task of making this fellow confess under 
the lash the guilty designs which brought him 
among us.” 

“Directly,” replied the virago, whom Don 
Cornelio had spied on entering, and who was 
Arroyo’s wife. ‘ The coyote (wolf) is coming to 
life and confesses.” 

“ Bring him hither,” cried the guerillero. 

This order was eagerly executed. The suf- 
ferer was unfastened and assisted along, for he 
had not strength to support himself. He was a 
young man of about thirty, his noble face dis- 
figured by cruel anguish. 

“ Where are your treasures ?” asked the virago. 

“ Where is your wife ?”’ cried her husband. 

At this question, his hideous companion bent a 
look of jealous hate on him, to which he replied : 

“You are as great a fool as this young aristo- 
erat. Do you think I would harm the woman ? 
I look out for my interest better. I will keep 
her prisoner till her father sends me a rich ran- 
som—for that I wish to have her in my power.” 

The young Spaniard, in a broken and scarcely 
articulate voice, indicated a retired room in the 
hacienda. This room had escaped the searches 
of the torch-bearers who had explored the ter- 
races and corridors. The captain was neglected 
in the search of the room designated, and a few 
moments afterwards Bocardo returned. He an- 
nounced the finding of a barrel of dollars; but 
the woman had disappeared. 

At this intelligence, a gleam of deep although 
suppressed joy shone on the worn and haggard 
face of the young man, who seemed to care but 
little for his treasures, so that his wife escaped 
detention and annoyance. He fainted a second 
time from emotion. As for Don Cornelio, he 
remembered the white phantom he had seen 
flitting through the trees, and he doubted not this 
was the prey they had sought for in vain. Mean- 
while he felt like a different person. Had the 
fiery vapors of alcohol which filled the room 
affected the brain of a man who had never touch- 
ed strong liquors in his life? Weknownot; but 
he felt animated by a spark of that fire some- 
times kindled in him by Galeana’s eyes, when he 
fought beside him under the protection of his 
terrible lance. 

“Senor Arroyo,” cried Don Cornelio, in a 
voice the firmness of which astonished himself; 
“you whe call yourself the colonel of colonels, 
you will respect the envoy of Morelos, who is 
charged to tell you that if you continue to dis- 
honor by useless cruelties the holy cause for which 
we fight as fearless Christians and not as brigands, 
he will cut you in four quarters to be exposed at 
the four points of the compass.” 

At this terrible and insulting threat, the eyes of 


Arroyo blazed with anger and rage. As for | 


Bocardo he was disturbed and turned pale at the 
name of Morelos, and the captain terrified at his 
own audacity, but wishing to profit by it before 
it vanished, went on: 

“Send hither the negro and the Indian, pris- 
oners like myself, and if they do not recognize 
me as Don Cernelio Lantegas, I consent—” 

Arroyo sprang towards the captain, and said 
in a deep voice, ‘‘ Woe to you if your tongue has 








lied. I will tear it out and smite the cheeks of 
an impostor.” 

The captain found himself compelled to keep 
up the tone he had assumed, and only replied to 
this horrible menace by a haughty smile. 

A moment after Zambo entered the hall. 

“Who is this man, you black dog?” growled 
the fierce Arroyo. 

The black smiled at the intelligence he was 
about to communicate, and displayed his white 
teeth with an air of satisfaction. 

“Senor Don Lucas Alacuesta, of course,” 
said the negro. 

Arroyo suffered a roar of joy to escape him, 
when Zambo, for this time punctual in obeying 
the captain’s orders, had uttered the name by 
which he had’ replaced the unlucky one of 
Lantegas. 

“TI have another name,” said he, without 
losing a particle of his proud expression. 

“Don Cornelio Lantegas,” added the black. 

“ The proofs ! the proofs !’”” cried the guerillero, 
pacing to and fro, as the tiger does in his cage on 
beholding spectators he cannot devour. “I will 
have them instantly.” 

A violent tumult was heard behind the door, 
and among confused cries, rang the thundering 
voice of Costal. A man opened it, and the In- 
dian sprang into the centre of the apartment, 
with a bloody knife, while he carried rolled over 
his left arm a garment the form of which was un- 
distinguishable. Costal turned to face his aggres- 
sors, but the latter stood motionless before their 
chief, and one of them cried out that the Indian 
had just stabbed one of their fellows. 

“T did it to regain my property,” replied Cos- 
tal—“ or rather Captain Lantegas’s, who is here.” 

As he spoke, the Indian unrolled from his 
arm the jacket, the loss of which had annihilated 
the assertions of Don Cornelio, which he received 
with joy. 

“Here are my proofs!” he cried. And he 
hastened to take his despatches from a wide open- 
ing Costal’s dagger had made in the jacket before 
reaching El Gaspacho’s body. The poignard 
had run them through and through, and they were 
wet with the plunderer’s blood, but they embraced 
too many proofs of the captain’s identity and the 
truth of his assertions, to be set aside. 

The names of Galeana and Morelos caused the 
two ferocious guerilleros to bow before them in 
abject submission. 

“Go,” said Arroyo. “ But take my advice, 
and never boast before man of having used the 
arrogant language to me your lips have uttered. 
As for Senor Morelos, tell him that each man 
fights according to his nature, and that notwith- 
standing his threats, I cannot change mine.” 

“You can’t do anything with his uniform,” 
said Bocardo, “ which I can get mended, you see.” 

Arroyo launched a look of contempt at his as- 
sociate, and after these adieux which revealed the 
character of the two bandits, the first gave orders 
to restore the arms ard horses which had been 
taken from the three prisoners, and then added : 

“Let six horsemen mount to bring back the 
fugitive. Bridle my horse, for I go with them, 
and you, too, Bocardo, will accompany us.” 

Bocardo answered nothing, but it was not so 
with Arroyo’s wife. 

“What do you want of this fugitive?’ she 
said, ina sharp tone. ‘ Haven’t you the barrel 
of dollars ?” 

“TI told youl wanted to wring a ransom from 
her father. You stay and watch the treasure; 
see that you do your duty, or—” 

The bandit drew his poignard with so menacing 
a gesture that the woman no longer dared oppose 
her husband’s will. Meanwhile, Don Cornelio 
and his two companions hastened to quit the ha- 
cienda, to gain the lake of Ostuta; for it was ten 
o’clock in the evening, and the moon rose at 
midnight. As for the unfortunate Don Fernando 
no one thought of bestowing on him the care 
which his situation demanded. 

But before accompanying Don Cornelio to the 
mysterious lake and the enchanted mountain, we 
must return to Gaspar, Rosina’s messenger, El 
Zapote his companion, and Colonel Tres Villas 
whom we left in the cane-brake by the river. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 
first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 
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THE SNORER. 


A CURIOUS ADVENTURE ATA COUNTRY INN. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 





Aw unusual number of strangers arrived at 
the tavern of Mr. Hans Krout, Sleepytown, 
Pennsylvania, one summer night, in consequence 
of there having been a circus in that vicinity, at- 
tracting hundreds from miles afar. 

The landlord was a delighted Dutchman on 
this account, and in proportion to the flow of his 
beer was the flow of his spirits; and he smoked 
his ‘“bipe”’ with great gusto, behind his little 
bar, as he surveyed the alacrity with which his 
corpulent “ vrow ” supplied the thirsty demands 
of his customers. 

He would not move a peg himself, but ever 
and anon encouraged the industry of Mrs. Krout, 
with various notes of admiration. 

“Dut ish right, mine vife! Dat ish goot, 
Eckla, mine vrow! You peesh nimple ash a 
cricket. Blesh der circus poys! Dey prings 
der customersh to mine house. More lager, 
dere, Eckla. Gif ’em all dey wantsh !” 

Mrs. Krout saw that it was for her interest to 
keep moving, and she did so; attending to all 
calls, with fiery face and panting breath; but 
she was by no means in a good humor with her 
indolent husband, upon whom she cast frequent 
glances of rage, which foretold the storm he 
would have to undergo, when the hurry of 
business was over. 

Finally, exhausted nature sent the travellers 
to bed; and it was shortly after this period that 
the sufferings of Mr. Timothy Timkins were 
destined to begin. 

Mr. Timkins was a nervous specimen of the 
genus Yankee, and had come all the way from 
New England to the heart of Pennsylvania, as 
an agent of divers coal specalators. Overtaken 


just room for his long nose to reach out and take 





by night, Mr. Timkins surrendered his personal 
and official dignity so far, as to consent to allow 
himself to stop, ‘‘for this night only,” at the 
oldfashioned inn of Hans Krout, for even Yan- 
kees must sleep ; and he hoped to be up betimes 
in the morning, and jog on his way with a keen 
eye to business. 


” 


“Tarnation !” was his first exclamation as he 


entered the chamber, or rather, hall, in which he 
was to pass the night. It was the only dancing 
hall in the village, and on great occasions like 
the present, it was converted into a sleeping 
room for the mass; and at present it contained 
not less than a dozen beds, all but two or three 
of which were- occupied at the time of his 
entrance. 


“Tarnation!” said Mr. Timkins, aghast, 


holding up carpet-bag and lamp in amazement ; 
“have I got to camp out here? Why, there’s 
an army of folks here! What on airth—well 
this is what I should call sleeping by Aullsale, I 
vummy! Well, ’taint no use talking, I s’pose. 
I’ve got to come to it. So, here goes. I won- 
der if these fellows are all Dutchmen. What a 
lot of sour krout there must be in this room 
to-night. I hope it wont give any on ’em the 
nightmare !”” 


And so muttering, he undressed himself and 


went to bed, thinking himself quite fortunate to 
find an empty bed in the corner. Before blow- 
ing out the light, Mr. Timkins took a general 
average view of his fellow sleepers ; then winked 
to himself; then blew the light out; and then 
put his carpet-bag under his pillow. 


“ Didn’t any on ’em see that dodge, anyhow,” 


thought he. “ Can’t be too sure you’re sartin, 
now-a-days, I reckon. I’m carrying my head 
rayther high—but I’m baound not ter lose my 
carpet-bag.” 


With this, Mr. Timkins turned over, his face 


to the foe, and endeavored to “ address himself 
to sleep.” 


Vain were thy thoughts, O Timkins! 
In the very next bed slumbered one of those 


unearthly individuals who will snore when they 
sleep, and affright the echoes of the dark. Scarce- 
ly had Timkins said the prayer his mother taught 
him, when he was seized with a horrid conscious- 
ness that his neighbor was a snorer. 


“Ten thousand hogs, what’s that?” thought 


Timkins, sitting bolt upright in bed, and prick- 
ing up his ears as well as he could. Whether 
his hair stood on end, it is impossible to say, it 
was so dark. 


“Enorc! enore! enorc!” snored the sleeper. 
“Great aunt Jerushy! that’s one of them 


snoring fellers!” thought Timkins. ‘ Have I 
got to stand this all night ?” 


“ Hore—hore—hore !”’ breathed the other. 
“ Horg? I should think you was a hog,” mut- 


tered the indignant Timkins. ‘You told the 
truth that time. People that snore have no right 
to go tosleep. They impose upon other people, 
and think that because they are asleep they can 
escape the consequences. I'll put on my night- 
cap; perhaps that’ll deaden the sound.” 


Feeling for his pantaloons, he found the key, 


opened the bag, drew out the nightcap and put it 
on, and then laid down to see how that would 
do. Nouse! The man had a stentorian snore 
that defied cotton to keep it out. It would be 


heard. Up went Timkins again. 

«OQ, Jemima! aint this tew bad? Wuss than 
skeeters, a darned sight. Ef that feller ever had 
a father and mother—” 

“ Nyhorc—hore—enore !” 

“ They couldn’t have had much sleep o’ nights, 
when he was a little pig. Ef he keeps on that 
way, he’ll bust his nose.” 

“ Arc—kare—ore !”” 

“By thunder, he’s playing a reg’lar toon! I 
wish some of these Dutchmen would git up and 
strangle him. But there’s no hopes of that. 
Every one on ’em is a barrel of beer and a bush- 
el of cabbage, and nothing short of thunder will 
disturb them. O dear!” 

In despair, Timkins fell back, and spitefully 
placed his head under the pillow and carpet-bag, 
and drew the bed-clothes over all, leaving but 


in air. 

This was a partial relief to his ears, but the 
night was a sultry one, and under so much cov- 
ering, Timkins began to melt, and his nose re- 
fused to supply him with sufficient air. So off 
went the clothes again. 

“TI feel myself getting desp’rit with that fel- 
low!” muttered he, glancing savagely through 
the darkness towards the invisible bed. “I’ma 
good mind to holler and wake him up. I will. 
It may do some good. Hullo! hullo, hullo, 
hullo !’” shouted Timkins, suddenly, and then lay 
down, “ half frightened at the sound himself had 
made.” 

The outcry awoke everybody in the hall, 
except the snorer. 

“ Who’s that?” said one. 

“Eh?” asked another, ‘“ who’s there?” 

“‘ Who’s making all that noise ?” cried another. 

‘Let a beeples go ter shleep!” said a fourth. 

“Shut up your heads, and go to sleep your- 
self,” shouted another, impatient at the remarks 
of the others. 

“* What for you make der shouts?” inquired a 
furious Dutchman, thinking the last speaker was 
the originator of the tumult. 

“What for you pe a Dutchman?” retorted 
the other, mimicking him. ‘ You’ve had the 
nightmare, old sour-krout. What do you eat 
cabbage for?” 

“Got for tam!” exclaimed the Dutchman, 
fiercely, ‘I will preak your skull in der 
morning !” 

“0, go to sleep, Dutchy. You took too 
much lager.” 

With various execrations upon each other, the 
disturbed slumberers readjusted themselves for 
sleep, when the snorer commenced operations 
again. He returned to the charge with vigor. 

“ Yore! Kenore! Ore! Enorc! Nyor-or-orc !”’ 

“Hullo!” cried somebody. “ Are we in a 
pig-sty? Punch that fellow in the head.” 

The snorer proceeded, varying his notes, but 
giving them all with wonderful distinctness ; and 
he now had an enlarged anditory. 

** Who’s nearest to that nuisance? Wake him 
up, somebody. Nobody can go to sleep.” 








“‘He’s close by me, young man,” said a new 


voice, evidently proceeding from the mouth of an 
anxious old gentleman; “but I’m old and don’t 
want to get out of bed. Some of you young 
gentlemen punch him.” 


“Young gentlemen!” said another invisible, 


scornfully. ‘Ha, ha! that’s a good one. 
There is no gentlemen in this room, old feller— 
unless itis 1! That chap that snores so is an 
old acquaintance of mine. I know him by his 
snore. He’s famous for keeping a whole house 
awake, and the landlord always charges him 
double price. If any of you think that you're 
going to get a wink of sleep to-night, now that 
you’re awake, and he’s in full blast, let me tell 
you, you’re mightily mistaken. I hired a bed in 
here to-night, just to see the fun!” 


The cool impertinence of these remarks and 


the unpleasant prospect they held out, as may be 
imagined, did not at all increase the good humor 
of the rest. Most people are petulant, when 
suddenly aroused from a sound sleep, and the pe- 
culiar circumstances in the present case disposed 
the sufferers to especial ill nature. 


The snorerin happy unconsciousness snored on. 
“That man’s a murderer, I’ll bet a thousand 


dollars !” now exclaimed Mr. Timkins, angry at 
finding that nobody would “ punch ” his neigh- 
bor, after all the talk. 


“You don’t say so!” jeered somebody. 


“What woke you up, at this late hour ?” 


“T’ve been awake all night by him,”’ said 


Timkins. ‘I gave the alarm fust.”’ 


“The deuce you did! Then you’re the rascal 


that woke us up to hear that man snore. You're 
worse than he is.” 


“Ten thousand tyfels! go to shleep!” roared 


the Dutchman who had spoken before. ‘‘ Let 
der man shnore, like der hogs. Donner and 
blitzen! put he ish der most shensible of der 
whole barty! Go to shleep, now—yaw !” 


“That’s all very well to say,” grumbled a 


gruff voice, ‘‘ but I’d like to know who can do it.” 


“T can,” grunted the Dutchman ; “I can, and 
vill, shure!” and he tossed over in his bed with 
as much rustling as an ox in a hay-stall. 

“ What made you think that man was a mur- 
derer?”” inquired one, of the unseen Mr. 


Timkins. 
“ Because nobody with a clear conscience 


could make such an awful noise in his sleep,” 
said Timkins. ‘‘ There’s one comfort about the 
matter,I’ve hearn tell all snorers are short lived.” 

“ That’s a lie! They live altogether too long. 
I wish a big spider would drop into that fellow’s 
mouth, and poison him.” 

“If he don’t stop soon, I’ll fling a pitcher at 
his head!’ declared another new voice, at this 


juncture. 


“ Good, whoever you are !” said his neighbor. 
“Let it drive now.” 

“Take care who you hit!’’ cried two or three, 
in the immediate vicinity of the hero of the night. 
“ Better pour a pitcher of water onto him, and 
then you'll be sure you’ve got the right one.” 

“Shling der pitcher, and hit der whole on 
’em !’’ shouted the Dutchman shielding his head 
immediately under the bedclothes. 

“ Yorc !’”” snored the disturber of the peace. 

“ Yorc! is it?” said the pitcher man, grabbing 
that article in the dark! ‘All you that are 
awake, cover yourselves, for the pitcher is about 
to proceed upon its way. All ready ?” 

“Yes!” said everybody but Mr. Timkins, 
who, being close to the sleeper, thought it quite 
likely that he might feel the winged pitcher in- 
stead of the snoring man, and so, without a 
word, he sprang from the bed, seized his carpet- 
bag and clothes, and took hasty steps out ot the 
line of danger, towards the door, intending to 
call the landlord and have another room if pos- 
sible. But the timorous Timkins was not quite 
quick enough. 

Whiz! splash! crack! went the pitcher, over 
the bed of several, plump against the retreating 
form of Timkins, and the unexpected shock 
caused him to stagger and tumble, sprawling 
upon the floor. His yell of painful surprise 
mingled with the shrieks of laughter from all 
around him, till to him the room seemed peopled 
with demons. The noise was so great that even 
the snorer woke up, and not understanding the 
joke, reproved the laughers for making such a 
noise in the night! 

“ Good aim!” said several, thinking the snor- 
ing man had been hit. ‘‘ Broke the thread of 
his discourse, and served him right.” 

“‘There’s more pitchers in the room,” said 
one, ‘‘and if he snores again, we'll break ’em 
all over his head.” 

“That is all tarnation fine sport to yew, may 
bey” said Timkins, angrily picking himself up 
and feeling of his back, wet and smarting, ‘ but 
let me tell you, you've hit the wrong man !” 

This was said in such a panting, whining, 
nasal tone that another roar of laughter louder 
than befure, shook the room; and to heighten 
the effect of the affair, at this crisis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hans Krout, in their robes de chambre, en- 
tered with lights, and furiously demanded the 
cause of the disturbance. 

“What is dis fur a biznesh?” asked Hans 
Krout, holding the light over the various faces of 
his lodgers. ‘‘ Hash ter tyfel proke loose? 
What ish ter row now? Me and mine vife 
cannot go ter shleep.”’ 

Mr. Timkins had partly dressed himself, 
meanwhile, and became generally observed. 

“That chap there,” said several, pointing to 
Timkins, ‘‘has been snoring all night, and 
somebody flung a pitcher at him to wake him.” 

“? Paint no sich thing!’ asserted Timkins, 
going to the snorer’s bed. “ This is the feller. 
They hit me by mistake. Look here! Ile’s 
asleep and snoring again, by gravy !”’ 

And so it was. 

“ York—yorruk—ore—orc—enore !’’ poured 
forth from the nose and mouth of that extraor- 
dinary nuisance, and everybody in the hall recoy- 
nized the awful sounds. 

“ He ish ter wisest man of ter whole lot!” 
said the host, listening awhile. ‘“ What tid he 
come here for pat ter shleep? Go ter shleep 
yourselves, and don’t bodder mit der man. Go 
ter ped, and shleep,”” he added to Mr. Timkins, 
“and you will not hear him snore like ter hog 
any more.” 
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And Mr. and Mrs. Krout retired, leaving a 
light, at the request of Mr. Timkins. 

“Tf there’s any more of them pitchers to be 
heaved,”’ said he, getting into bed, “just heave 
’em into that other bed. I guess I've got my 
share, without paying for it.” 

It seemed now as if the snorer was determined 
to make up for lost time, for his notes were much 
louder than before,—a change produced, doubt- 
less, by a favorable shifting of position. 

“ That man’s father must have been a rhinoc- 
eros !” said the pitcher-thrower, at last, jumping 
out of bed and traversing the hall for something 
to throw at the guilty sleeper. 

In a far corner of the hall his eye fell upon a 
bass drum, left there, at the last ball, by the ine- 
briated drummer of the Sleepytown Invincibles. 
A sudden thought strack him and he carried the 
drum to the bedside of the snorer. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, resolutely, “ for 
one, I am determined to have some sleep to-night. 
We must drum this bore out of the hall. If he 
chooses, he can sleep in the pig-sty, where he 
belongs. Therefore, one and all, to arms! or 
rather, to legs! Fall into the ranks, all of you. 
I'll do the drumming, and do you keep a sober 
face,—don’t say a word,—and we'll march him 
to the door.” 

All assented, eagerly bounded up, and fell into 
line, and a thundering reveil/é was beaten. 

“ Kenorc—orc !”” was the last rumble from the 
snorer’s throat. He woke, deafened by the din 
of the drum, and to his horror, marked the crowd 
of men, allin white, gazing fiercely upon him, 
all their arms pointing him to the door! A 
thorough fright thrilled through his system. 
With a crazy yell, he leaped from the bed, the 
drum still rolling thunders in his ears, and made 
for the door, followed by his vengeful fellow 
sleepers. He turned the key in his hurry, the 
wrong way, which delayed him long enough to 
admit of his being unceremoniously crowned with 
the drum. It was crushed over his head, just as 
he made his exit, and the door was locked after 
him, and then barricaded by two. bedsteads. 

“ Victory !” shouted the drummer, leading the 
way to the bed again. ‘1’ll warrant the villain 
wont snore any more to-night.” 

“You did that pooty well,’”’ said the exulting 
Timkins ; “and I’ll pay for the pitcher in the 
morning.” 

“‘ And I'll bay for ter trum !”’ said the Dutch- 
man; “ only go ter shleep—yaw !”” 

“ And I,” said the old gentleman, “shall cer- 
tainly petition the Legislature to make snoring a 
ground for divorce.” 

“ Right!’ was the general response. “ Hogs 
have no right to marry.” 

The light was now extinguished, and pleased 
by the refreshing consciousness of having done 
their duty, the weary lodgers were soon fast 
asleep. 

Mora: When you lie down among stran- 
gers, beware of snorers, beforehand,—and see 
that you don’t snore yourself. 








Our Curious ‘Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
An ‘*Old Clo’”’ Town. 

The town of Drewsberry, in Yorkshire, England, is 
chiefly responsible for whatever of merit or demerit at- 
taches to the utilitizing of cast off woolens, which gen- 
erally passes in England by the name of the Drewsberry 
trade. Inimense warehouses are filled with old stockings; 
worth $35 to $60 a ton; while flannels are worth $50 to 
$100; and carefully assorted black cloth, $100 to $150; 
while all the rubbish, consisting of seams, linseys, and 
nondescripts, are worth $10 to $15 per ton for manufac- 
turing prussiate of potash. All the better materials are 
ground or “pulled up” into a loose mass, resembling 
the original fibres. Generally speaking, this material is 
far inferior to new wool, and its admixture into almost 
every species of cloths, now extenmvely practised, while 
it detracts but little from their appearance, has a serious 
effeet upon their durability. 











There’s nothing New. 

The ancient Aztecs smoked cigarettes and took choco- 
late after dinner, and the institutions of malt liquor and 
accommodation bills were not unknown to the early 
Egyptians. Sporting public houses have been discovered 
in Pompeii, with ‘articles ’ drawn upon papyrus, in the 
most indifferent Latin, regulating the condition of events 
to come off between the Dacian darkey and the Hercula- 
num slasher. (Curling tongs were evidently used by the 
Assyrians. The toilet of a Roman lady was not complete 
without hair-pins and rouge. 





Strange Infatuation. 

There is a belief among the most ignorant of the French 
peasantry, in the Haute Marue, that a lantern made of 
the skull of a young child, will render the person who 
carries it invisible. A farm laborer named Vautrin, in 
the commune of Heuilley le Grand, was condemned to 
death by the court of assizes, recently, for the murder 
of a baby eleven months old, the child of bis master; 
and the evidence showed that he had stolen the child out 
of its cradle and hacked off its head for this purpose 





Strange Affair. 

The following information has been posted at the Liv- 
erpool Underwriters’ Rooms: The Kelpie (opium clipper) 
was lost in the China seas in 1846, and all her crew and 
Passengers were supposed to be drowned. Intelligence 
has just been received from China that the ring of ove of 
the passengers having been lately offered for sale in Can- 
ton, inquiries were instituted which led to the discovery 
of the crew and passengers not having been drowned, but 
of their being in slavery in the island of Formosa. 





Ants and their Cows. 

The cunning ants keep cows in their stables. Almost 
every anthill, belonging to one variety, bas a beetle in it, 
who lives, rears a family, and dies among them, 8 wel- 
come and honored companion. When the ants meet 
him, they stroke and caress him with their antennm ; in 
return he offers them a sweet liquid that oozes out under 
his wings, and of which the little topers are passionately 
fond. 

Ingenious Invention. 

A series of ladders, arranged like the leaves of an ex- 
tension table, so that they can be run up to the top of 
the highest buildings by ropes and pulleys, has been in- 
vented, and is gaining much favor in New York as » 
means of saving human life at fires. 

Singular Circumstance. 

The first record of marriage entered into the seasion- 
book of the west parish of Greenock, Seotiand, commences 
with Adam and Eve, being the Christian names of the 
first couple who were married after the book was pre 
pared. 


Gambling away the Body. 
Some of the interior tribes of Africa gamble to such an 
extent, that individuals will first stake one limb aod then 
another, until the whole body is forfeit, and the ansue- 
cessful player becomes slave to his antagonist 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DIRGE OF LOVE 


BY EMMA MARYLAND. 


Where shines the star of thy destiny, 
Noble youth? 

No longer o'er the azure sea 

It floateth on in majesty ; 

Quenched is its light in eternity, 
Vision of truth? 


Where sounds the harp of thy minstrelsy, 
Gifted one? 

Are seolian strains now sung by thee? 

Is spherical music thy harmony? 

With the seraph choir 0, canst thou be, 
In the world unknown? 


O say, in thy clime still dost thou weep, 
Moaner of earth? 
Doth holy love thy heart yet steep, 
In its dreamy waves—as pure—as deep— 
As erst did o’er thy spirit sweep, 
In mystic mirth? 


No longer o'er the emerald lea 
Thy lute tones swell so light and free, 
There the night bird chants a dirge for thee, 
My stricken dove. 
Had earth no ties to bind thee here, 
That thou shouldst seek a brighter sphere? 
I list, thy answering voice to hear, 
My spiritlove. —- 
The grassy lea in silence sleeps, 
And mournfal moaning, weeps, 
Thou art above! 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MOST FROZE. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE BUSH. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Tue soft, damp snow that had been steadily 
falling the long, winter’s night, ceased with the 
dawn, and the morning broke clear, cold and 
cloudless. There was not a breath of wind to 
shake the fleecy covering from the boughs of the 
forest trees, and far as the eye could reach the 
wooded hills, the meadows and fields shone 
white and glistening in the powerless rays of a 
January sun. 

Having partaken immoderately of a stout 
country breakfast, I lighted my pipe, and drew 
my chair up to the window to enjoy alternately 
the fine prospect and the contents of a new mag- 
azine. While thus comfortably employed, the 
front door opened; there was a stamping of 
snowy feet in the entry, and my friend, Fred 
Bunce, strode into the room. With a stout pair 
of cowhide boots reaching far above his knees, a 
shot-pouch, powder-flask and game-bag slung 
over his shoulder, and a neat little double-barrel 
in his hand, he looked the picture of a back- 
woodsman. 

‘* How are you, namesake ?’’ he shouted, in his 
cheery tones, brushing the black curls from just 
the honestest and best natured face in the town 
of Newton. ‘“ What ye doing, aint ye; don’t 


mean to say you intend to sit here moping all | 


day, and such a day as this, too? Get up, man, 
and get your shooting tackle before I smite you.” 

“Do you suppose there is anything to be 
shot, Fred ?” 1 asked, in « tone indicative of doubt 
and laziness. 


“ Anything to beshot, Fred? Of course there 


are a sight of things to be shot. Why, over the 
other side of the grove the partridges are as thick 
as three in a bed, and on the hills beyond, the 
rabbits are as plenty as pickpockets. I have 
got more than a dozen traps set, and expect to 
find them all full this morning. So stir yourself, 
and don’t laze round here all day, and make 
everybody hate you!” 

There was no resisting his good-natured impor- 
tunities ; the very sight of Fred Bunce, and the 
sound of his voice, was enough to inspire any 


man who possessed the least particle of love for | 


woodcraft ; so rigging myself out in a pair of 
bouncing big boots, a prodigious overcoat and a 
woolen comforter, I puta smart partridge charge 
into each barrel of my gun, and announced my- 
self ready for anything. Fred having whistled 


“* Moreover,” the dog, away from three or four | 


other pups with whom he was snuffing out an 
acquaintance, down the road, we started for the 
scene of action ; our bob-tailed, crop-eared,yellow- 


haired canine trotting on before, as a good dog | 


should, making strenuous but ineffectual efforts 
to wag his departed tail whenever we addressed 
our conversation to him, which we often did, for 
he was reputed to be a tip-top dog for birds, and 
we were naturally anxious to get on good terms 






















with him. Down the road, and across the rail- 
road bridge which spans Charles River, we 
tramped as merry as grigs; kicking the light 
snow before us, and relating apocryphal exploits 
with gun and rod, which neither of us troubled 
ourselves to believe, until we reached the entrance 
of the grove. 

‘Here's the place,” shouted Fred, vaulting 
over the “ Virginny rail fence ” and sinking clear 
up to his chin in a deep ditch which the snow 
had covered. ‘Gor ram it!” he ejaculated, de- 
livering himself of the strongest expression he 
was ever known to use, as he scrambled up to 
the bank, looking as though he had been tarred 
and feathered, and shaking his fist at me as I 
stood shaking with laughter at his comical appear- 
ance, “ Gor ram it, who would have thought there 
was such a hole just there? What in thunder 
do you want to stand there for, grinning and 
snickering like a fool? Make everybody hate 





you.” And he began spitefully brushing the 
snow from his neck. But the attempt to be cross 
about it was a signal failure, for the next instant 
he joined long and loudly in the merriment ; 
making the hills resound with his whoops and 
shouts, and requests to know, ‘‘ What’s the hodds 
as long as you're ’appy ?” 

A short walk along the road took us clear of 
the ditch, and crossing the fence with less precip- 
itation and more caution, we were fairly into the 
grove. 

“What a day for gunning, eh? and what a 
day for a walk!” said Fred, with considerable 
display of enthusiasm, as we struck into a long 
| unused cart path, that wound its way tortuously 
| through the wood. “ Isn’t this a sight to make 
a man forswesr that base and unnatural institu- 
| tion, the city, for the balance of his earthly pil- 
| grimage? Just look about you if you want to 
| see asight worth seeing; here we have a spick 
and span new carpet, whiter and softer than 
money and art can produce, and never trod by 
man before; and see what a knowing and with- 
al hospitable look the brown trunks of these 
noble trees have, clustering so thickly and stoutly 
about us, to fend off the cold winds, when there 
are any, as they rear their spreading and snow- 
laden branches above our heads; and then how 
quiet it is! did you ever know such stillness ? 
You can almost fancy you hear the fall of a 
snow flake in the water, and pause to listen for 
the echo. But what’s that?” 


We had reached the edge of a deep ravine 
filled with tall, slender white birch and stunted 
bushes. Moreover, who was a rod or two in ad- 
vance, was squatting in the snow and diligently 
| wagging his poor half inch of a stem, as he stuck 
his nose far out before him, pointing directly 
down the bank. 

“ Partridges, by gorry!” whispered Fred, in a 
tone much louder than his ordinary voice. ‘I 
| say, namesake, just creep round to the left there 
a bit, they’ll be sure to make off in that direction 
when they rise.” . 
| As I started in accordance with this direction, 
I heard the sharp double click of Fred’s gun, as 
| he drew back both cocks, and almost immediately 
there was a loud whirr, whirr, whirr, at the bot- 
tomofthe ravine. I jerked my gun to my shoulder 





| fora sight, but the big brown birds were flying | 


so low that the brush prevented any hope of a 
successful shot. Fred, being less saving of his 
powder, or having a better sight, let drive at them. 
There was a fist full of tail feathers floating slowly 
down to the ground, but never a bird. 

“Consarn it,”’ shouted Fred, “why didn’t you 
fire ?”” 

“ Why didn’t you hit them ?” I retorted. 

“ By gorry, how do you suppose fine shot can 
get through a thousand cord of wood, or less, 
and take out more than a tail? But we haven't 











“By gorry,” shouted Fred, rushing into the 
bush, and picking up the dilapidated partridge, 
“four shots were rather too many for her; we’ve 
ripped the poor little brown back all to pieces ; 
there’s no use taking her along, any way. But 
never mind, there’s more of ’em up the hollow 
further, I know, for I see their tracks.” 

Carefully reloading our pieces, we crept cau- 
tiously and silently through the brush that 
covered the bank, while the dog industriously smelt 
about in all directions. A short walk brought 
us to a clear space of three or four acres, at the 
opposite side of which a large cedar tree, that 
had been blown down by the wind, lay half 
buried in the snow. 

“ll bet a bonnet there’s something behind 
that tree,” said Fred, making ready for a shot. 
Silently following his example, we advanced 
rapidly towards the suspected covert, and had 
traversed perhaps half the open space, when, 
with a loud drumming, out started a large flock 
of the desirable birds ; taking a course directly 
away from us, but in plain sight. Quick as 
thought we brought our guns to our shoulders 
and fired. There was a prodigious commo- 
tion in the flock; three or four somethings flut- 
tered heavily to the ground, and half a minute 
later there were two brace of partridges in our 
respective game-bags. 

“That aint so coarse, as Beelzebub said of the 
rail fence,” Fred remarked, as we reloaded our 
guns. “I reckon we’ye scared all the birds 
about here, however, and as one of my traps is 
not far from here, suppose we take a tramp 
round that way.” 

It was in a dear little path beneath the trees 
that we came upon the first trap, with its relent- 
less steel jaws fast closed upon the soft fore paws 
of a calico rabbit, which, exhausted and with its 
long ears drooping, was evidently suffering in- 
tensely. A simple and deadly but merciful oper- 
ation put an end to his sufferings, however, and 
having set the trap again we proceeded on our 
mission of death. 

As the short winter’s day drew to a close, and 
the sun sank behind the western hills, we found 
ourselves in a dense wood, with a thick growth 
of underbrush beneath, at a distance of about 
five miles from home. With the fall of evening 
the wind came out of the northwest, in a stiff 
gale, cold and cutting. 

“ Hold on here a bit,’’ said my companion, as, 
after struggling through the thicket for a consid- 


erable distance on our way homeward, we came | 


to a slight path that led up the hill, “I’ve got 
one more trap above here, about halfa mile. 
go up alone, as it’s getting so cold, and be back 
in fifteen minutes at the outside. 
just where you are, so that I shan’t miss of you.” 


“Allright, go ahead, but fly round and get | 


back soon as possible, for it’s cold as the ndrth 


side of anice-house,” I replied, stamping my feet | 


to keep out the frost. 


He vanished among the trees, and I stood | 
shivering in the biting cold, thrashing my hands 


and wearily counting the minutes that must 
elapse before he returned. And as I stood thus, 


| 
waiting and watching, a large white rabbit bound- 
ed across the path before me, and plunged into | 


the thicket. Like “the war-horse that snuffs the 


battle afar off and shouts ha, ha!” I lost all | 


Til | 


Mind you stay | 





| 








thought of Fred’s cantion, or of the approaching 
night, and sprang after the tempting game. A | 
weary tramp he led me through the dense brush- | 


wood ; now losing him for several minutes, and 
again catching a passing glimpse, but not long 
enough to take aim, until I had traversed a space 


| of perhaps three quarters of a mile, when, in an 


lost them yet, they’ll light over in that big hollow, | 


about half a mile above here; and I say, name- 
sake, we'd best divide; you take the north side 
and I'll take the other; that way we’ll be sure to 
pen them, don’t you see ?” 

I did see, and took a roundabout course for 
the locality indicated. We reached the spot 
almost at the same moment. 

“Look out there, pup’s squatting,” 
Fred, as we came in sight of each other. I was 
all eyes. There wasa rustling in the brush, and 
a single partridge rose into the air at plain sight. 
I brought my piece to cover the game, and let 
drive both barrels, being resolved to bag the first 
bird, if possible, at any expense of powder and 
shot. At the very instant that I drew trigger, 
slam bang went both of Fred’s barrels on the 
opposite side, and the bird was grassed in no time. 


shouted 


effort to double upon me, the quarry brought 
himself in plain sight. Quick as thought I let 
strip one barrel and the poor pussy, with a high 
leap into the air, fell dead upon the snow. With 
an exultant shout I sprang forward and bagged 
the game. 

The long and difficult chase produced a profuse 
perspiration, and almost immediately upon stop- 
ping, a feeling of intense chilliness began to 
creep over me; it had grown quite dark, too, 
and the icy wind howled through the trees with 
a dismal, wailing sound. Keeping up a stout 
heart, however, I took the back track through the 
brush with all possible expedition, hoping to reach 
the spot from which I had started before Fred 
returned ; but before I had accomplished more 
than half the distance, it had grown so dark that 
I could no longer be certain of my way. I still 


continued to struggle onward, however, in what | 


I supposed to be the right direction, until, from 
the length of time that had expired since I started 


to return, I was convinced that I had wandered 
away from the track. Bewildered and alarmed, 
I stopped and gazed about me. By the dim 
light I could just distinguish the fresh tracks of 
aman’s boots inthesnow. ‘ Hurra!’’ I shouted, 
“T’m all right now. Fred, notfinding me at the 
appointed spot, has started for home, and as I’ve 
been lucky enough to stumble upon his track, 
I’ve nothing to do but keep jogging.” And I 
trudged along with a light heart, though with 
limbs numb and stiffened with cold. A few 
minutes’ brisk walk brought me toa spot that 
looked familiar. ‘‘ Can I have been here before ?” 
I asked myself, doubtingly, and looking carefully 
about I discovered drops of blood upon the snow, 
rabbit tracks, the place where the animal had 
fallen, and a little further on, the identical paper 
from which I had torn a piece for wadding. Yes, 
I had wandered round and returned to the very 
starting point. I became seriously alarmed. 
What was to be done? Any farther attempt to 
to find my way in the dark out of such a laby- 
rinth,one too, with which I was wholly unfamiliar, 
I felt would be altogether useless, as I should, in 
all probability, wander still further away from all 
possible help. My heart died within me; al- 
ready my feet and hands had become so cold as 
to lose all feeling, and so stiff that I found it im- 
possible to load the empty barrel of my gun. I 
shouted, in the desperate hope that some one 
might hear me; but the howling wintry wind 
swept my voice away as though it had been but 
as the chirping of a grasshopper. Asa last re- 
sort, although I should not be able to reload, I 
fired the remaining charge from my gun. To 
my inexpressible delight the report was answered, 
then afver another interval came another discharge. 
It was doubtless Fred’s gun I heard, and he was 
searching for me, but the sound came from afar, 
and I could not tire again to guide him in his 
search. 

An irresistible feeling of sleepiness came over 
me. I strove manfully but vainly to resist it, 
and sank upon the snow. I must have dozed 
some time, when I was partially aroused by a 
voice shouting at some considerable distance. I 
made a desperate effort to reply, but failed. The 
voice moved further and further away, as I heard 
it at intervals, until it finally died away in the 
distance. Another and longer period of semi- 
consciousness was interrupted by feeling some ob- 
ject by my side. Feebly opening my eyes I 
beheld Moreover, the dog, diligently wagging 
his tail, while he licked away at my hands with 
his rough, warm tongue, and I felt like a second 
Lazarus. The next minute Fred appeared upon 
the scene. 

“ By gorry, this is what I call a fine place for 
a chap to take lodgings,” he exclaimed, placing a 
flask to my mouth, while he rubbed me vigorous- 
ly. “Dog is licking you, ishe? By the great 
horn spoon I’ve a good mind to turn to and 
serve you the same way, for going off and losing 
yourself, so’s to make everybody hate you.” 

By the help of Fred and the dog I was speedily 
seated in front of a rousing fire in a great coun- 
try kitchen, toasting myself, and with a whole 
room full of gals and boys sympathizing al! 
over me. 

i Atal 
ALGERINE DOMESTIC LIFE. 

The beautiful engraving which embellishes 
this page of the Flag, represents an Algerine 
interior in one of the higher class dwellings, 
the Fifth Avenue-dom of African life. It is fur- 
nished with every luxury of Oriental taste, with 
splendid carpets and cushions, with gilded ara- 
besques, and mirrors on the walls, and every de- 
vice to enthrall the senses. Three women, lovely 
as the houris of Mahommed’s paradise, and gor- 
geously attired, are lounging ondivans. Twoof 
them are provided with costly hookahs. A 
Nubian attendant brings in asalver set with sher- 
bet-glasses, and is attended by a boy, a child of 
the harem, whose age gives him access to the 
inner shrine of beauty. Yet how little impression 
We 
know that these women, with all their external 


there is in all this loveliness and luxury. 
charms, are indolent, capricious and useless; 
treated as if they had no soul, until every holy 
aspiration has died within. The women of the 
East are mere dolls, caressed and petted in youth, 
but neglected and unhappy in their age. The 
very worst passions are fostered by the peculiarity 
of their position; jealousy, luxury and revenge. 
A true history of the harem, which, however, can 
never be written, would be a series of most re- 
volting pictures of gilded misery, of dark revenge, 
of mean duplicity. 











(Gethered stheer ria Union.) 
A Budget of Fun. 


During the last month there have been some 
severe frosts in Berne but the heat in Chili has 
been intense.——The sun is called masculine 
from his supporting and sustaining the moon, 
and finding her the wherewithal to shine away as 
she does at night; and from his having to keep 
such a family of stars besides. The moon is 
feminine, because she is constantly changing, just 
as a ship is blown about by the wind. “Sally,” 


said a fellow to a girl who had red hair, “ keep 
away from me, or you will set me afire.” 


“No 
danger of that,” was the answer, “you are too 
green to burn.”——An Irishman was asked at 
dinner whether he would take some apple-pie, 
“Is it houlsome?” inquired Teddy. “To be 
sure it is; why isn’t it?” ‘“ Because,” said 
Teddy, ‘I once had an uncle that was killed 
with appleplexy, and sure enough I thought it 
was something of the same sort.” When 
Julia Long stood up at the altar, the priest 
remarked, “Is your name Julia Long?” The 
innocent replied, “ It aint nothing shorter!” Bug 
it wasn’t so ong —T he man who does not take 
a newspaper was in town yesterday. He brought 
his whole family in a two-horse wagon. He still 
believed that General Taylor was president ; and 
wanted to know if the Mexicans were going to 
make peace with the United States, or how 
many pieces the United States would make of 
them. Somebody speaking of the new cent, 
says, “They are a beautiful coin all but the 
eagle, and he seems to be going somewhere in a 
desperate hurry, probably because he has just got 
A married lady who was in the 
habit of spending most of her time in the society 
of her neighbors, happened one day to be taken 
ill, and sent her husband in great haste for a 
physician. The husband ran a short distance 
and then returned, exclaiming, ‘‘ My dear, where 
shall I find you when I get back ?”” A young 
lady of thirty-six, declared the other day, in strict 
confidence to her maid-servant, that she would 
sooner dye, than let a single gray hair show 
itself——An Irishman called into a store, and 
priced a pair of gloves. He was told they came 
to ten shillings. “Och, be me sowl, thin,” says 
he, “I’d sooner my hands’ud go barefooted, than 
pay that price for ’em.”——The man who cheats 
the printer left town last week, in company with 
the woman who flogs her husband. They were 
joined a short distance from town by the fellow 
who stole a stick of licorice from a sick baby. 


ona new cent.” 











News Glanres. 


SkVENTEENTH OF JuNB.—The Bunker Hill Aurora says 
it is probable that the coming anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill will be celebrated with more than usual 
demonstrations in Charlestown. By the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, the day will be specially devoted 
to the Inauguration of the Statue of Warren; and in the 
performance of the ceremonies the Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons and the the subordinate lodges of this Common- 
wealth will take part. 





—e— ¢- = Dee> 

Deuicate OreRation.—Dr. Bigelow, of this city, recently 
removed from the lungs of achild six years of age, a 
smooth pebble about the size of a large hazel nut, which 
has caused the child much suffering and its parents not a 
little mental discomfort. Ether was first administered, 
the needful incision was then made, and the stone quietly 
removed. The lad is now apparently well, and the wound 
made by the lancet rapidly healing. 


ee ee 





Tuat Comet.—It seems that comet, we have already 
noticed, is causing all sorts of absurd fears on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The Paris Presse says, ‘‘It is truly 
lamentable to see the excitement produced by the indis- 
cretion of a journal which announced, as the prediction 
of a German astronomer, the destruction of the world by 
acomet on the 13th of June next.”’ 


ere > —-— 


Aw American Lea.—A veteran English sportaman, Joe 
Maiden, who had given up hunting in consequence of the 
amputation of his leg, now, in conrequence of wearing 
“Palmer's patent American leg,”’ is able to ride to 
hounds, sits his saddle with perfect ease and takes his 
fence with his former daring and success. 

_—_—_——_ + 2a —____—— 

Porricat Furi.—A Bath physician told Foote he had s 
mind to publish his own poems, but he had so many 
‘irons in the fire,” that he did not well know what to do. 
“Then také my advice, doctor,” said Foote, ‘ and put 
your poems where your irons are.” 

A Bap Report.—We are sorry to learn that gambling, 
dissoluteness and extravagance were never more rife in 
Paris than at present. It doesn’t appear as if an Imperial 
government were very well calculated to improve the 
morals of its subjects. 

— +.ee + —- 

Stxcvtar Fact.—No man who can read, is content to 
have a newspaper read to him by another. The moment 
you lay down the sheet, he picks it up and reads the 
paragraph again—as if he could believe his eyes, but 
couldn't trust his ears. 

ao +> 

ProriravLe Trezs.—Calvin Randall, of Surrey, N. H., 
from the sap which he gathered in two days in February, 
made over three hundred pounds of sugar. Te has 
about 400 trees, and reckons them at more net profit than 
alarge flock of sheep. 





+ 2s0coe + -——-—— — 

FasHion.—There is only one thing more powerful than 
the steam-engine, and that is fashion. Fashion rules the 
women, the women rule the men, and the men rule the 
world; ergo, fashion is more powerful than all other 
influences combined 

————-_+aee2 

Aw Eve pur our.—A day or two ago, two boys, named 
Sullivan and (ireen, were playing in Charlestown, when the 
former struck the latter in the eye with a piece of glam, 
destroying the eye-sight forever 
nine years of age. 


The boys were about 





+ ore ——- 

A BRAve Man's Request.—When the Marquis De le 
Rochejacquelein, headed the royalist troops in La Vendee, 
he used to say, “‘ My friends, if I advance, follow me; if 
I retreat, kill me; if I die, avenge me'”’ 





- +e 

Sinvotar Farauity.—Within the part twelve years in 
the smal) town of Stoughton, and within forty rods of the 
Orthodox Church, there have been four suicides, one 
murder and two accidental deaths 


+ oes 


A Camo’s Ipta.—A gentieman asked « little girl what 
it was that made a person feel so when another tickled 
him. “I ruppore it is the laugh ereeping over him” 
was the instant reply 

—_——_ =o + - 

Epvcationat.—Within the United States are 90.00 
schools, {100 academies, and 234 colleges. There are also 
2300 churches 


eee + 


Conrosrrr.— A teapot, used by Dr. Franklia, was exhib- 
ited at the late fair in Petersburg, Va 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS, opulent 
Lena, New Bedford. —It is only conjectured that dack into a 
gammon is of Welsh, and Dominoes of Italian origin into dis 
Sinaeart —The oldest regular corps in Kurope ts eup- | mans, | 
posed to be the Britieh ‘* Royals,” the fret regiment of 
foot in the British service among | 
BcnooLsor, Boston —We find no account of the origin of continu 
the name in the books which we have consulted 
Il. D,—In Kogtich law, excommunication was the onl nations 
nary mode by which contempt of the ecolesiastioal I 
junsdiction was punished and its process enforced desert 
RK. G.—The Italian Pata is a female magician, beautifully hunted 
gifted with the spirit of prophecy, and answering some- 
what to the English fairy. Such ts the Fata Morgana, flesh w 
to whom the colebrated optical delusion ccoartonally among 
produced in the Straits of Messlua was formerly attrib * 
uted by popular belief, - , tions « 
M. M —The sortes sanctorwm, or “ sacred lote "’ as it may 
be rendered, came in fashion In Christian times. The great de 
Rible ts opened at random, and the first passage which | ohedion 
moots the eye of the inquirer is applied to his clroum 
stance’, as an Oracular answer, In this way, St of hor» 
Anthony was directed to adopt a life of solitary devo- might » 
thon. These practices are condemned by St. Augustine Ld 
Mecnastc — Diluted sulphurte acid has beep recoumended Amor 
for bleaching sponges after the calcareous linpurities ) 
have been removed by muriatie acid rather ¢ 
8.8. T.—Those who attain the highest honors in the pub- | fesh w! 
lic mathematical examinations for bachelor-of arte at . 1 
Cambridge, England, are called \ wranglers.’ Copen 
MereonoLootst — Ramiel or Fimoom of Arabia ls « laces 
hot, arid, pestilential Diast, and the Kamen of Kgypt P 
ts of the same kind slangh: 
Inquirer. —W indimilis were brought into Rurope from the 
Kast about the time of the crusades for ma: 
Susnre —The punishment of * breaking on the wheel" | of the 
was first employed in Germany on the murderers of ve 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, in the Mth ceatury. The Paris \ 
assassin of the Bichop of Ermeland, in Prussia, was in the 
sentenced to the wheel as late as 1841. 
A. B.— The usaal method of clearing wells of noxious alr | In our 
is by means of a large pair of bellows, and a long 
leathern pipe which le bung down Into the well to the | BeCeste 
bottom, and fresh air forced down by working the | the lat 
bellows 
Mas. G. R., Wrentham.—The name of muslin is derived | the Ro 
from the town of Mosul, in Asia, where it was first were » 
manufactured 
Mriva.—The Romans were very particular in celebrating | which 
their birthdays. On these occasions, they were arrayed 
in white, wearing all.their ornaments, among which the | Mey. 
* patal ring '' was very conspieuons doned 
B. G —In England, an allen can only be naturaliaed by 
act of parliament other 
Masiner —-In the Britith navy, admirals rank with gen- The 
erals in the army, vice-admirals with lieutenant-gen- 
erals, aud rear-edmirals with major geoeralas, led the 
B. B.—Varehment was used for writing purposes 250 b 
years B. © 7 ten 
———— becom: 
LOST STARS, by pr 
Hazlitt remarks, in one of his essays: “We | &™' 
see and hear chiefly of the favorites of Fortane mann 
and the Muse, of great generals, of first-rate pts 
actors, of celebrated poets, These are at the 
head ; we are struck with the glittering eminence rn 
in which they stand, and try to set out in the | *° 
same tempting career—not thinking how many oe 
discontented half-pay lieutenants are in vain a om 
seeking promotion all their lives, and obliged oom 
to put up with ‘the insolence of office and the ; oh 
spurns which patient merit of the unworthy | '"6'" 
takes ;’ how many wretched daubers shiver and 
shake in the ague-fit of alternate hopes and fears, 
waste and pine away in the atrophy of genius, or Th 
else turn drawing-me-ters, picture-cleaners, or | jnto + 
newspaper critics; how many hapless poets have | hos 
sighed out their souls to the Muse in vain, without ships 
ever getting their effusions further known than | ¢oact 
the poet's corner of a country newspaper, and | parti 
looked and looked with grudging, wistful eyes at | obtai 
the envious horizon that bounded their provincial | educ 
fame.”’ all, it 
The question arises, whether any of these dis- | the p 
appointed aspirants really deserved the fame | ys ¢! 
they never won? Have poets and warriors and | affai 
statesmen, equal in true merit to those who have | orde, 
won the world’s regard, gone down to the grave | vate 
extinguished by the world’s neglect? This is a | jack 
theme for speculation. The generally received | man 
theory is that no true greatness ever dies; that | men 
posterity accords that justice which contempo- | mar 
rary society sometimes refuses. But this is, after | orig 
all, mere theory. Books that do not wirl reputa- | js, tb 
tion in the course of half a century, utterly per- | in pr 
ish. What becomes of them, the trunk-makers | Fur. 
and pastry-cooks and paper-makers alone can | mise 
tell. Perhaps more than one “ Iliad,” or Par- | cons 
adise Lost,” may have been ground up in the | cou; 
inexorable and unappreciative paper-mill into | sur; 
mere blank foolscap. Men capable of marshal. | who 
ling armies with the ability of Wellington or | trig, 
Napoleon, may be mingled with common dust, | the | 
“ surfeit-elain fools, the scum o’ the earth.” On 
the eve of one of Napoleon’s battles, a private r 
dragoon rode out of the ranks, and approaching |) » 
the general, told him a plan which would infalli- bur! 
bly ensure vietory. Napoleon heard him with | »,, 
out moving a muscle, and thén sternly ordered exp 
him back t the ranks, But when the battle was 9 
fought and won, he sent for the soldier, because wle 
his plan was the same which he had himself | , 
conceived. Tut it was too late—the dragoon had 
fallen in the action. We believe Sir Walter rt 
Scott relates this anecdote, So that there was . 
vin 
one great general, at least, lost to the world. . 
Others may have been “ crushed out" in « sim- 4 
ilar way. It is some consolation, however, to c 
0 
reflect that the world has great men enough— | .. ; 
even a plethora, if men are to be measured by |” 
* | far 
their own standard ; so that these “ lost Pleiades 
are really not missed, 
oro + —— . 
A xew Gesenat.—When the account of |“ 
Bonaparte’s extraordinary victories in Italy first font 
reached London, & young nobleman one day re Ie 
marked that he owed most of hia euceess wo | ** 
some new generals he had created “1 know | P° 
of no general he has lately created,” said George : 
Colman, “ but one General Consternation.” ’ 
an a 
A Lines on Law.—lt was olserved by a | ™ 
sarcastic (iteek that law resembled spiders’ | © 
webs, which great fler broke through, while | ex 
*mell ones were entangled | 
_—-—-— « | I 
Gov vy tHe Tow.—Australia, in the course | ae 
of w nix year, yielded one hundred and twenty | ‘°F 
tome of gold Yet the root of evil eecme w be tre 
ashard to come at as ever i ut 
+e + | 
Minntino one's cece —It hes been decided | 
in the highest courte of Ireland that « clergyman j bk 
may cally marry bimeelf He eaves the cler ge 
ical fee by eo doing | aff 
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A Budget of Fun. 


During the last month there have been some 
severe frosts in Berne but the heat in Chili has 
been intense——The sun is called masculine 
from his supporting and sustaining the moon, 
and finding her the wherewithal to shine away ag 
she does at night; and from his having to keep 
such a family of stars besides. The moon is 
feminine, because she is constantly changing, just 
as a ship is blown about by the wind. “Sally,” 
said a fellow to a girl who had red hair, “ keep 
away from me, or you will set me afire.” “No 
danger of that,” was the answer, “you are too 
green to burn.”——An Irishman was asked at 
dinner whether he would take some apple-pie, 
“Is it houlsome?” inquired Teddy. “To be 
sure it is; why isn’t it?’ “Because,” said 
Teddy, “Ionce had an uncle that was killed 
with appleplexy, and sure enough I thought it 
was something of the same sort.” When 
Julia Long stood up at the altar, the priest 
remarked, “Is your name Julia Long?” The 
innocent replied, “ It aint nothing shorter!” But 
it wasn’t so long. The man who does not take 
& newspaper was in town yesterday. He brought 
his whole family in a two-horse wagon. He still 
believed that General Taylor was president ; and 
wanted to know if the Mexicans were going to 
make peace with the United States, or how 
many pieces the United States would make of 
them.——Somebody speaking of the new cent, 
says, “They are a beautiful coin all but the 
eagle, and he seems to be going somewhere in a 

_. | desperate hurry, probably because he has just got 
onanew cent.”——A married lady who was in the 
-ed | habit of spending most of her time in the society 
.d, | Of her neighbors, happened one day to be taken 
im | ill, and sent her husband in great haste for a 
of | physician. The husband ran a short distance 
.d, | and then returned, exclaiming, “‘ My dear, where 
he | Shall I find you when I get back ?’”——A young 
\'ye | lady of thirty-six, declared the other day, in strict 
‘k, | confidence to her maid-servant, that she would 
11 | sooner dye, than let a single gray hair show 
th | itself——An Irishman called into a store, and 
ow | Priced a pair of gloves. He was told they came 
hat | to ten shillings. “Och, be me sowl, thin,” says 
y | he, “I'd sooner my hands’ud go barefooted, than 
lly | pay that price for ’em.””——The man who cheats 
.w, | the printer left town last week, in company with 
ad | the woman who flogs her husband. They were 
ver | joined a short distance from town by the fellow 
es, | Who stole a stick of licorice from a sick baby. 
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= News Glances. 
By Sxventeenta or Juns.—The Bunker Hill Aurora says 


ar, | it is probable that the coming anniversary of the Battle of 
in | Bunker Hill will be celebrated with more than usual 
all demonstrations in Charlestown. By the Bunker Hill 
“a Monument Association, the day will be specially devoted 

to the Inauguration of the Statue of Warren; and in the 
48 | performance of the ceremonies the Grand Lodge of Free- 
m masons and the the subordinate lodges of this Common- 

J | Wealth will take part. 








one —_———_+oee > 
ind Deicate Orgration.—Dr. Bigelow, of this city, recently 
er removed from the lungs of achild six years of age, a 


smooth pebble about the size of a large hazel nut, which 

has caused the child much suffering and its parents not a 

1, I | little mental discomfort. Ether was first administered, 

To | the needful incision was then made, and the stone quietly 

ed, removed. The lad is now apparently well, and the wound 
made by the lancet rapidly healing. 


—_——_+ wee > ___ —_ 


Tuat Comer.—It seems that comet, we have already 
ar, | noticed, is causing all sorts of absurd fears on the other 
his | side of the Atlantic. The Paris Presse says, ‘It is truly 

lamentable to see the excitement produced by the indis- 
cretion of a journal which announced, as the prediction 
of a German astronomer, the destruction of the world by 
acomet on the 18th of June next.” 


—-- + 2cee > -—— 


An American Leo.—A veteran English sportaman, Joe 
Maiden, who had given up hunting in consequence of the 
Che | ®mputation of his leg, now, in consequence of wearing 
aad “Palmer's patent American leg,” is able to ride to 
hounds, sits his saddle with perfect ease and takes his 
fence with his former daring and success. 








_———+ oc ________{[ 
ob- Porricat Fust.—A Bath physician told Foote he had a 
; I | mind to publish his own poems, but he had so many 
ing “trons in the fire,” that he did not well know what to do. 
ith “Then take my advice, doctor,” said Foote, “and put 

your poems where your irons are.” 

eS 
A Bap Report.—We are sorry to learn that gambling, 
dissoluteness and extravagance were never more rife in 
for | Paristhanat present. It doesn’t appear as if an Imperial 
+ q | Sovernment were very well calculated to improve the 


a morals of its subjects. 
I 
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ze Stxcutar Fact.—No man who can read, is content to 

v 


have a newspaper read to him by another. The moment 
ng | you lay down the sheet, he picks it up and reads the 


paragraph again—as if he could believe his eyes, but 
ily couldn’t trust his ears. 
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és ProrrrasLe Trees.—Calvyin Randall, of Surrey, N. H., 
from the sap which he gathered in two days in February, 
all made over three hundred pounds of sugar. Tle has 
about 400 trees, and reckons them at more net profit than 
a large flock of sheep. 
A 
can Fasuton.—There is only one thing more powerful than 
as the steam-engine, and that is fashion. Fashion rules the 


women, the women rule the men, and the men rule the 
gs, world; ergo, fashion is more powerful than all other 
ur- | influences combined. 


ith Se ee eae 
ra- Aw Eve pcr our.—A day or two ago, two boys, named 
des Sullivan and Green, were playing in Charlestown, when the 


former struck the latter in the eye with a piece of glass, 
ely destroying the eye-sight forever. The boys were about 
or- | nine years of age. 

of _ + Oro + —______- 

A A prave Man's Request.—When the Marquis De la 
ae: Rochejacquelein, headed the royalist troops in La Vendee, 
he used to say, “‘ My friends, if I advance, follow me; if 
I retreat, kill me; if I die, avenge me!’ 
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SmvcuLAR Fatauitr.—Within the past twelve years In 
Ve | the smal! town of Stoughton, and within forty rods of the 
al | Orthodox Church, there have been four suicides, one 
murder and two accidental deaths. 
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- A CuiLp’s Ipta.—A gentleman asked a little girl what 
© | it was that made a Person feel so when another tickled 
h, | him. “I suppose it is the laugh creeping over him!” 
1e | was the instant reply. 
ty - + wee ——— 

‘0, EPUCATIONAL.—Within the United States are 80,000 

schools, 5000 academies, and 234 colleges. There are also 
an 
3300 churches. 
re- 
°*.eoo + — 
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Cunrosrrr.—A teapot, used by Dr. Franklin, was exhib- 
ited at the late fair in Petersburg, Va 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS, 


Lena, New Bedford.—It is only conjectured that back- 
gammon is of Welsh, and Dominoes of Italian origin. 
Senceant.—The oldest regular corps in Europe is sup- 

to be the British ‘* Royals,” the first regiment of 
foot in the British service. 

ScuooLsor, Boston.—We find no account of the origin of 
the name in the books which we have consulted. 

H. D,—In English law, excommunication was the ordi- 
nary mode by which contempt of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was punished and its process enforced. 

R. G.—The Italian Fata is a female magician, beautifully 
gifted with the spirit of prophecy, and answering some- 
what to the English fairy. Such is the Fata Morgana, 
to whom the celebrated optical delusion occasionally 
produced in the Straits of Messina was formerly attrib- 
uted by popular belief. 

M. M.—The sortes sanctorum, or ‘‘ sacred lots,”’ as it may 
be rendered, came in fashion in Christian times. The 
Bible is opened at random, and the first passage which 
meets the eye of the inquirer is applied to his circum- 
stances, as an oracular answer. In this way, St. 
Anthony was directed to adopt a life of solitary devo- 
tion. These practives are condemned by St. Augustine. 

Mecaanic.— Diluted sulphuric acid has been recommended 
for bleaching sponges after the calcareous impurities 
have been removed by muriatic acid. 

8.8, T.—Those who attain the highest honors in the pub- 
lic mathematical examinations for bachelor-of-arts at 
Cambridge, England, are called ‘‘ wranglers.” 

MargoRoLoaist.—The Samiel or Simoom of Arabia is a 
hot, arid, pestilertial blast, and the Kamsin of Egypt 
is of the same kind. 

InquireR.—VW indmilis were brought into Europe from the 
East about the time of the crusades 

Suunire.—The punishment of ‘ breaking on the wheel” 
was first employed in Germany on the murderers of 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, in the 14th century. The 
assassin of the Bishop of Ermeland, in Prussia, was 
sentenced to the wheel as late as 1841. 

A. B.—The usual method of clearing wells of noxious air 
is by means of a large pair of bellows, and a long 
leathern pipe which is hung down into the well to the 
bottom, and fresh air forced down by working the 
bellows. 

Mas. G. R., Wrentham.—The name of muslin is derived 
from the town of Mosul.in Asia, where it was first 
manufactured. 

Miva.—The Romans were very particular in celebrating 
their birthdays. On these occasions, they were arrayed 
in white, wearing all.their ornaments, among which the 
natal ring *’ was very conspicuous. 

B. G.—In England, an alien can only be naturalized by 
act of parliament. 

Mariner.—In the British navy, admirals rank with gen- 
erala in the army, vice-admirals with lieutenant-gen- 
erals, and rear-admirals with major-generals. 

B. B.—Parchment was used for writing purposes 250 
years B. C. 


es 


LOST STARS. 


Hazlitt remarks, in one of his essays: ‘“ We 
see and hear chiefly of the favorites of Fortane 
and the Muse, of great generals, of first-rate 
actors, of celebrated poets. These are at the 
head ; we are struck with the glittering eminence 
in which they stand, and try to set out in the 
same tempting career—not thinking how many 
discontented half-pay lieutenants are in vain 
seeking promotion all their lives, and obliged 
to put up with ‘the insolence of office and the 
spurns which patient merit of the unworthy 
takes ;’ how many wretched daubers shiver and 
shake in the ague-fit of alternate hopes and fears, 
waste and pine away in the atrophy of genius, or 
else turn drawing-masters, picture-cleaners, or 
newspaper critics; how many hapless poets have 
sighed out their souls to the Muse in vain, without 
ever getting their effusions farther known than 
the poet’s corner of a country newspaper, and 
looked and looked with grudging, wistful eyes at 
the envious horizon that bounded their provincial 
fame.” 

The question arises, whether any of these dis- 
appointed aspirants really deserved the fame 
they never won? Have poets and warriors and 
statesmen, equal in true merit to those who have 
won the world’s regard, gone down to the grave 
extinguished by the world’s neglect? This is a 
theme for speculation. The generally received 
theory is that no true greatness ever dies; that 
posterity accords that justice which contempo- 
rary society sometimes refuses. But this is, after 
all, mere theory. Books that do not win reputa- 
tion in the course of half a century, utterly per- 
ish. What becomes of them, the trunk-makers 
and pastry-cooks and paper-makers alone can 
tell. Perhaps more than one “ Iliad,” or “ Par- 
adise Lost,” may have been ground up in the 
inexorable and unappreciative paper-mill into 
mere blank foolscap. Men capable of marshal- 
ling armies with the ability of Wellington or 
Napoleon, may be mingled with common dust, 
“ surfeit-slain fools, the scum o’ the earth.” On 
the eve of one of Napoleon’s battles, a private 
dragoon rode out of the ranks, and approaching 
the general, told him a plan which would infalli- 
bly ensure victory. Napoleon heard him with- 
out moving a muscle, and thén sternly ordered 
him back to the ranks. But when the battle was 
fought and won, he sent for the soldier, because 
his plan was the same which he had himself 
conceived, But it was too late—the dragoon had 
fallen in the action. We believe Sir Walter 
Scott relates this anecdote. So that there was 
one great general, at least, lost to the world. 
Others may have been “crushed out” in a sim- 
ilar way. It is some consolation, however, to 
reflect that the world has great men enough— 
even a plethora, if men are to be measured by 
their own standard ; so that these “lost Pleiads ” 
are really not missed. 

a ee 

A sew Generat.—When the account of 
Bonaparte’s extraordinary victories in Italy first 
reached London, a young nobleman one day re- 
marked that he owed most of his success to 
some new generals he had created. ‘I know 
of no general he has lately created,”’ said George 
Colman, “ but one General Consternation.” 


RSE ASE 

A Liner on Law.—It was observed by a 
Sarcastic Greek that law resembled spiders’ 
webs, which great flies broke through, while 
small ones were entangled. 

a 

Go.p ny THe Tox.—Australia, in the course 
of asingle year, yielded one hundred and twenty 
tons of gold. Yet the root of evil seems to be 
as hard to come at as ever. 
—  ¢—m0ee + -—_—__—_ 

MArrYING ONE’s SELF.—It has been decided 
in the highest courts of Ireland that a clergyman 
may legally marry himself. He saves the cler- 
ical fee by so doing. 






























































































HORSE FLESH AS FOOD. 

Considerable discussion is going on, in Eu- | 
ropean and American prints, as to the use of | 
horse flesh for human food. It is contended by 
the experienced and well-informed that there is 
no well-founded objection to the meat of the ani- 
mal, as an alimentary article. A natural dislike 
to the idea at once presents itself to the mind 
from the nobleness of the animal, and his inti- 
mate association with man. The use of the 
flesh of the horse as an article of food is of an- 
tique date. Among the Romans, the flesh of the 
young ass—which is allied in character to that of 
the horse—was served up at the tables of the 
opulent as a great delicacy. This practice fell 
into disuse among the descendants of the Ro- 
mans, but has prevailed from a very early period 
among most of the Tartar and Arab tribes, who 
continue the practice to the present day. Those 
nations dwelling upon the borders of the Great 
Desert hunt the Tartary horse, as the deer is 
hunted in other countries, for its flesh. Horse 





flesh was in general use up to the eighth century 
among the ancestors of several of the chief na- 
tions of Eastern Europe, who esteemed it a 
great delicacy, and abandoned it with regret, in 
obedience to laws enacted to prevent the killing 
of horses for this purpose, in order that the stock 
might not be wholly extirminated. 

Among modern civilized nations necessity, 
rather than choice, has induced the use of horse 
flesh whenever appropriated as food. Thus in 
Copenhagen and several other cities, when these 
places were besieged, the inhabitants were fain to 
slaughter their horses, and subsisted upon them 
for many weeks. During a number of months 
of the years 1793 and 1794, the inhabitants of 
Paris were likewise compelled to eat horse flesh 
in the absence of other kinds of animal food. 
In our own army, it has frequently been found 
necessary to resort to its use; and in the case of 
the late expedition of Colonel Fremont across 
the Rocky Mountains, the lives of the company 
were saved by eating the flesh of the mules 
which accompanied them ia their perilous jour- 
ney. These were temporary expedients, aban- 
doned as soon as it was practicable to procure 
other articles of food. 

The experiences of M. M. Renault and Joly 





led them to the conclusion that after the horse, 
by reason of his old age and severe labor, had 
become unfitted for further usefulness, he might, 
by proper care, be fattened and made a second 
time valuable on account of his flesh. In this 
manner horses of sixteen, eighteen, twenty, and 
even twenty-three years of age, apparently inca- 
pable of surviving much longer, were wrested 
from the hands of the knackers just as they were 
about to be slaughtered for their hide and bones, 
restored to flesh, and became a very wholesome 
aad palatable article of food. With the abun- 
dance of animal food to be had in this country, 
there is little probability of horse flesh ever com- 
ing into use for food. 
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UPPER TENDOM. 


The haut ton of New York was lately thrown 
into spasms because the daughter of a rich man 
chose to marry a poor man—that man being a 
shipwright by trade, but employed as her father’s 
coachman. Efforts were made to separate the 
parties, but the upshot was that the bridegroom 
obtained possession of his bride. The bride was 
educated, the bridegroom uneducated; but after 
all, it was a mere matter of taste, about which 
the poet tells us there is no disputing. It strikes 
us that the social agitation, produced by this 
affair, was rather of the tempest-in the-teapot 
order. Grant that Dean is poor and unculti- 
vated; surely poverty is no crime, and for his 
lack of information, he is a very young man, and 
many a man distinguished in letters has com- 
menced his education late in life. And how 
many leaders of fashion have sprung from an 
origin quite as humble as Mr. Dean’s! The fact 
is, that though we are all republicans in theory, 
in practice we borrow a great many notions from 
European aristocracy. Let us hope that this 
misalliance will not produce any very deplorable 
consequences. We dare say that the young 
couple will be happy enough, and should not be 
surprised if, one of these days, the very people 
who are now abusing Mr. Dean should be in- 
triguing for cards of invitation to his soirees in 
the Fifth Avenue. 
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Rents 1x New Yorx.—Rents have gone up 
in New York city, and gone down in the su- 
burban towns and villages of Long Island and 
New Jersey, in consequence of the difficulties 
experienced during the past and previous winters 
in reaching the city. At times, during the last 
winter, the people of Brooklyn and Williams- 
burgh were completely ‘ce-olated. 


——____—_——_¢-,ee » 


Riniccutovs Story.—When Washington Ir- 
ving was abroad, all sorts of ridiculous stories 
against him were circulated by envious and ma- 
licious persons—among others, that he was going 
to marry Maria Louisa, the widow of the Emperor 
Napoleon. As it turned out, the lady went 
further and fared worse. 
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Lapy Lytron.—Lady Bulwer Lytton, the 
thorn in the side of the great English novelist, is 
fat and fifty, but no longer fair. She was a Miss 
Rosina Wheeler. Bulwer provides for her lib- 
erally, and she repays his generosity by constant 
published attacks. 


<=> 

Excessive Srunk.—A young girl, in Phila- 
delphia, recently committed suicide because her 
mother refused her a new bonnet. The cor- 
oner’s verdict was—‘ Came to her death through 
excessive spunk.” 
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Irisn Wit.—An Irish recruit who heard that 
a corporal was about to be dismissed from his 
regiment, remarked: ‘Faith! I hope it’s the 
most troublesome one we have—‘ Corporal Pun- 
ishment.’” 








Cvrriovs Fact.—It is asserted that magnets 
lose almost their entire power in the vicinity of 
graveyards, and electric machines are similarly 
affected under the same circumstances. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


Ten soldiers were lately drummed out of the 
U. S. service at Newport, Ky., for desertion. 

One hundred and eight steamers for navigating 
the western waters were built at Pittsburg in 1856. 

Taylor's famous saloon on Broadway, New 
York, has been redecorated and embellished. 

Cyrus W. Field, Esq., has gone to Europe to 
arrange for laying the Atlantic telegraph cable. 

A severe skirmish lately occurred between the U. 
S. troops and Seminoles in Big Cypress Swamp. 

The greatest theatrical stars in New York are 
two performing elephants at Broadway Theatre. 

Lady Franklin is fitting out another Arctic ex- 
pedition in search of her husband at her expense. 

Crampton, late British minister to the U. S., 
is now ambassador to the King of Hanover. 

The Adriatic will soon be ready for sea. We 
expect great things of her performance. 

The proprietors of the N. Y. Staats Zeitung are 
erecting a building on Chatham Street. 

A Lilliputian band of genuine negro minstrels 
has been formed in Seuth Carolina. 

Thackeray, the great English novelist and sat- 
irist, was born in 1811—but he looks fifty-three. 

The bill increasing the pay of the navy failed 
to pass at the last session of Congress. 

Another effort is to be made to establish a 
medical college in Mobile, Alabama. 

A new bank is to be started in Oswego, N. Y., 
with acapital of $500,000. 

The New Orleans Picayune is severe on people 
who rush out of theatre before the curtain falls. 

Minnesota will contain more valuable land and 
navigable water than any other State. 

There are 157 students at present in the South 
Carolina College. 

A bill making Augusta, Ga., a port of deliv- 
ery has passed Congress. 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Herald says that that 
city is very rapidly improving and building up. 

The shortest route from New York to San 
Francisco via Tehuantepec is 4815 miles. 

Gov. Fletcher has appointed Professor Hitch- 
cock, of Mass., State Geologist of Vermont. 

In Placerville, California, the young ladies 
have formed a league to wear calico dresses. 

In England, there are mass meetings of unem- 
ployed workmen ; in Ireland, work is plenty. 

Hon. Edward Everett has been presented with 
a massive silver pitcher by a lady of Albany. 

——__ +e > ___ 
KAFFIR CHIEFS, 

We present on our first page a vivid picture 
of Kaftir chiefs in their war costumes. The 
Kaffirs are a race with some affinity to the ne- 
gro; they are brown-colored, the darkest among 
them coming from the northeast. They have 
their own language, which missionaries have 
been able to acquire and use in spreading a 
knowledge of Christianity among them. That 
they do not practise its rules, cannot be madea 
peculiar reproach to them; few Christian na- 
tions, in their dealings with savages, have ever 
set the example. At best, the only use they 
have made of their Bibles and Testaments was 
for loading their muskets against the English; if 
they knew the history of the last European war, 
they might reply that men far better taught des- 
ecrated holy things quite as unscrupulously. 
They cultivate a few sorts of grain, but diet 
chiefly on flesh, milk, roots and fruits—very 
good things all, when well cooked, and enough 
of them; the poor of civilized lands have very 
often seen a worse bill of fare. Our engraving 
gives a representation of three Kaffir chiefs, who 
figured quite conspicuously in the recent war 
with the British in Kaffir land. One of them 
is represented as in the act of throwing the 
asagai, an instrument in wielding which they are 
perfectly athome. The leopard skin caross, and 
the plumes of the Kaffir crane, as worn around 
the head, are the distinguishing marks of a chief, 
none of less rank being permitted to wear them. 
The Kaftirs are adroit thieves, and the quantity 
of ammunition and muskets they have obtained 
in trading, has been no small occasion for vig- 
ilance and alarm to the settlers. They are an 
athletic and fine-looking race of men. 
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Goop Ipgas.—Dean Swift had sound com- 
mon sense, as well as genius. Some of his max- 
ims are very striking. He says: “A wise man 
who doth not assist with his counsels, a great 
man with his protection, a rich man with his 
bounty and charity, and a poor man with his 
labor, are perfect nuisances in a commonwealth.” 

i ae 

A Posrr.—“Do you sell pies?” asked a 
green-looking fellow, as he lonnged into a confec- 
tioner’s on Washington Street. “ Pies, sir?” re- 
plied the gentlemanly proprietor. ‘ Yes, sir—all 
sorts, sir; what kind of pie will you have, sir?” 
“Wal,” replied greeny, “I guess I'll take a 
magpie.” He was referred to an ornithologist. 

ee EE, 

Trrer Mistakes.—Cato, the Roman censor, 
said that there were three actions of his life he re- 
gretted ; one was, having revealed a secret to his 
wife, another that he had once gone by sea when 
he might have gone by land, and the other that he 
had passed an entire day without doing anything. 
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ArTIFICIAL Gems.—Surprising results in the 
artificial formation of crystals and minerals have 
been attained in Europe. Artificial specimens of 
crystallite and crysoberyl are described as hard 
enough to cut glass. 
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Queer Law.—Henry VII. made a law that 
all men might read the Scriptures except ser- 
vants; but no women, except ladies and gentle- 
women who had leisure, and might ask some- 
body the meaning. 
— —_+—oe e+ —  — -— - 
INHABITANTS OF TEHUANTEPEC.—The pres- 
ent population is estimated at 50,000, descendants 
for the most part of the original Aztecs. They 
live in communities of 3000 to 4000. 
+=. 
Froripa Troops.—Advices from Florida 
state that our troops there are engaged in ac- 
tive operations against the Indians. 





—_———_ + oom o_—_——_—_——"_ 
Just TRY 17.—To reform the world, begin 
first with yourself, then with your neighbor. 
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AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


| 
| 
BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 

IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, FOR | 
SIX CENTS PER COPY. 


The only thoroughly established, finely illustrated, and 
carefully edited paper of its class in the country. Full 
each week of attractive tales, sketches, editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 
foreign and domestic news. A whole 
volume of origina! reading in eash 
number, and an average of 

twenty engravings per week. | 


NO FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


(> The ladies like it. 
(> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
(> Children are delighted with it. 





The number for the present week embraces the follow- 
ing contents : 


“The Jewelled Talisman: or, The Puritan and Cava- 
lier.’ A tale of America and England in the time of 
Charles Il. By Mrs. Canoune Orne 

** The Portrait,’ verses by M. P., Jr. 

“The Artist’s Prize,’ @ story by Miss Orueiua M. 
CLOUTMAN. 

** The Shadows o’er me roll,” lines by IReNe Montaout. 

“ Holbeck’s Daughter,” a tale by Mrs. J. D. BatpWin. 

‘Lines for an Album,’ by OrviLte Pearsse. 

‘““The Murmur of the Sea,’ a story by Wriitiam 0. 
Eaton. 

** Lines in an Album,” by Emity R. Pace. 

“Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine cig tea pe of the Reception of the Charles- 
town City Guard, on their return from Washington, on 
the 10th ult. 

A truthfal series of Chinese Sketches, depicting a 
Chinese Girl gathering Tea; a Chinese Drummer; and a 
Chinese Insurgent Officer. 


Picture of Irish Scenes, representing Irish Peasants 
going te Market, anda lifelike picture of an [rish School- 
master. 


A large two page delineation of the City of Madison, 
the Capital of the State of Wisconsin. 


Portrait of Rev. Samuel M. Worcester, D. D., of Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


View of a Chinese Pirate Boat at Canton. 


A large whole page picture, depicting the present sov- 
ereigns of Italy, viz , Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria; 
Ferdinand II., King of the Two Sicilies; Piue IX, the 
Pope; Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia; Leopold II., 
Duke of Tuscany; Louise Maria Therese, Duchess of 
Parma; and Francis V., Duke of Modena. 
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«*» The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign ttems 


Mr. Winterhalter has finished the portrait of 
the Prince Imperial, which will appear at the 
next exhibition. 


The Edinburgh Weekly Review states that Al- 
exander Smith’s new poem is likely to appear in 
May. 

The contemplated exhibition in Paris of com- 
petitive agriculture for all nations will not take 
place this year. 

Since the attack on Canton by the British Ad- 
miral the trade between Russia and China by 
land, and by Kiakhta, has considerably increased. 

Charles Swain, of Manchester, England, who 
writes verses with almost the facility of an im- 
provisatoire, has been placed on the pension list 
for £50 a year, 


The favorite singer at St. Petersburg seems to 
be the tenor Bettini, whose benefit on a late oc- 
casion produced 15,396 fr. ‘The emperor pre- 
sented him with a ring valued at 4000 francs. 

The French Academy of Sciences received in 
the course of last year not fewer than 165 man- 
uscript treatises on scientitic problems proposed 
by it for public competition. . 

Professor Secchi, director of the astronomical 
observatory at Rome, has succeeded, after a long 
series of observations made by means of the fine 
telescope at his command, in producing a re- 
markable drawing of the lunar mountain, 
Copernicus. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Friendship takes its proof in actions—love in 
words. 


It is folly to attempt any wicked beginning in 
hope of a good ending. 

He who sows in autumn must expect snow for 
aharvest. So is life. ~ 


In trifles, infinitely clearer than in great deeds, 
actual character is displayed. 


“This world,” remarked Horace Walpole, 
‘is a comedy to those who think, and a tragedy 
to those who feel.” 

It falleth out with love as it doth with vines ; 


for the young vines bring the most wines, but the 
old is best. 


Memory is the cabinet of imagination, the 
treasury of reason, the registry of conscience, 
and the council chamber of thought. 

Money in your purse will credit you—wisdom 
in your head will adorn you—but both in your 
necessity will serve you. 

Enemies are as necessary to the proper devel- 
opment of the full grown man, as friends. When 
lived that man that amounted to anything, but 
could count his enemies by the scores ¢ 


The youth who follows his appetites, too soon 
seizes the cup, before it has received its best in- 
gredients, and by anticipating his pleasures, robs 
the remaining parts of his life of their share, so 
that his eagerness only produces a manhood of 
imbecility and an age of pain. 








Soker’s Wudget. 


Domestic peace can never be preserved in 
family jars. 

How should a husband speak to a scolding 
wife? ‘“ My dear, I love you still.” 

“ Beware,”’ said the potter to the clay, and it 
became ware. 

Moliere’ being asked to compare the love of 
jealous and unjealous people, said the former 
loved most, the latter best. 


A jeweller advertises that he has a number of 
precious stones to dispose of, adding that they 
sparkle like the tears of a young widow. 

A person being asked why he had given his 
daughter in marriage to a@ man with whom he 
was at enmity, answered—“ I did it out of pure 
revenge.” 

Impudence often shoves a fellow on in life, but 
a gentleman “ down east”’ is so remarkably dif- 
fident that it requires three clerks to bring 
forward his balance at the bankers. 





It is a sign a man is very poor, when he has 
nothing of his own to appear in, but is forced to 
patch up his figure with the relics of the dead, 
and rifle tombstones and monuments for rep- 
utation. 

A friend, in speaking of California, says if 
you call a physician, he generally relieves you, 
if not of your disease, at least of the contents of 
your pocket-book. For three “ahems’’ and « 
“tha,” I paid, in August last, twenty-seven 
dollars. 














Quill and Scissors. 


A game law has recently passed the Indiana 
legislature, forbidding the shooting or killing of 
deer and prairie hens from the first of January 
until the first of August; quails from first of Jan- 
uary until first of October ; turkeys from first of 
March until first of September. Possession of 
game is made prima facie evidence of guilt. 


Two German actresses belonging to the New- 
ark theatre, cowhided the editor of a German 
paper the other day, for publishing a severe crit- 
tcism on their performances. They chased him 
from a lager beer saloon some distance down 
Church Street, meanwhile applying the whip 
vigorously about his head and shoulders. 


A new boulevard will shortly be constructed 





| in Paris, to be called the Boulevard du Trone. 


The execution of this project will necessitate the 
destruction of no less than six theatres on the 
Boulevard du Temple, namely, the theatres 
Lyrique, Gaite, Cirque, Delassements, Folies, 
Dramatiques and Funambules. 

Two wealthy girls in Detroit being stage- 
struck, —— lots of silks, gloves, flowers, laces 
and white slippers, on the credit of their parents, 


and were just ready to run off with some theatri- 


cal people, in order to appear on the Cleveland 
stage, when they were stopped in their carriage, 
and taken home. 

A move is being made in the legislature of In- 
diana, for the passage of a law securing to mar- 
usbands may have deserted 
them, all the property that such husbands may 
leave behind them, and all the property which 
they, the wives, may acquire during their absence. 

An exchange mentions a new patent paint, 
which its inyentor claims to be, for outside work, 
as durable a8 linseed oil paint. It can be manu- 
factured at a cost of two cents per pound. This 
paint possesses a heavy body, and is valuable as 
a first coat. It dries rapidly. 

The Eaton county, Mich., Republican states 
that in 1853 that county made more maple sugar 
than any other county in the State. The amount 
was 212,195 pounds; very near one hundred 
thousand pounds more than was made in any 
other county. 


A singular legal case has just been concluded 
in Cincinnati. ‘The defendant, fifteen years ago, 
found an infant upon his door-steps, and left it at 
a humane institution, He is now made to pay 
$150 per year for its support ever since. 

Mr. L. A. Carrier recently made a balloon 
ascension from Richmond, Va. When 8000 feet 
above the earth, he was in imminent danger of 
perishing, as he encountered a severe snow 
storm. He landed at 8 o’clock near Washington. 


The bodies of two children, buried five years 
ago, were dug up last week in the German bury- 
ing ground in Allentown, Pa., and found to be 
petritied as hard as stone,—while bodies in adja- 
cent graves were entirely decomposed. 

There is a wide difference between wit and 
humor. Humor lies sparkling at the bottom of 
a deep well,—whilst wit, clad in glarish habili- 
ments, with a bright feather in his hat, sits astride 
the highest weathercock. 

An intended revolt has been discovered in the 
Spanish regiment of Catalina in the Cuban 
army, which has caused some dismay in the 
island, but was put down by distributing the dis- 
affected troops among other regiments. 

The last speech of Louis Napoleon, 1600 
words long, was transported to Rouen, sixty miles 
from Paris, in two hours, and to London in three 
hours. This is the fastest telegraphic perform- 
ance on record in France. 

‘The Philadelphia Coin Exchange has 
resolutions concurring in the recent law relating 
to Spanish coins, and adopting exclusively, the 
rates of deeimal currency in their produce 
transactions. 


A treaty has been concluded, says the St. Paul 
(Minnesota) ‘Times, between the Chippewa and 
Sioux Indians—two tribes that have never been 
at peace before since the discovery of the country. 

It has recently been ascertained that powdered 
loaf sugar, mixed with sulpharie acid, forms a 
~~ substance, which, when dry, detonates 
ike gun cotton. 

A brig is now building at Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the Liverpool trade, to run direct to that port, 
regularly. It will take its first cargo in July. 

A. W. Austin, the new collector of Boston, is 
the son of the author of that capital story 
“ Peter Rugg.” 

Miss Louisa Parker, a member of the Metho- 
dist church in Belvidere, Vt., recently cut her 
throat. 

Three otters were caught in a fish net in Buck 
Creek, Ind., a few days since. 

“There’s a good time coming,” is an expres- 
sion used by Sir Walter Scott in Rob Roy. 

Francis, Lord Napier, the new British minis- 
ter, is only thirty-seven years of age. 








. Mamiages. 





In this city, by Rev. Edward E. Hale, Rev. Greensbury 
W. Offiey to Mies Elizabeth Hartwell. 

By Kev. Daniel Steeie, Mr. George V. 8. Ludixzen to 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson 

By Rev. Mr. Wells, Mr. Joseph N. Mansfeld to Miss 
Anon Harrington. 
: By Rev. Pnineas Stowe, Mr. James Harrow to Mre. Mary 
Barry. 

By Rev. W. T. Bmithett, Mr. George Bowler to Mrs. 
Ellen Lang. 

By Rev Mr. Streeter, M. John H. Clark to Mrs. Lydia 
Davis, both of Charlestown. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Charlies H. Leonard, J. Silas Brown, 
M PD. of Boston, to Miss Bertha A. Lane 

At Somerviile, by Rev. A. R. Pope, Mr. George Ambrose 
Clark to Jane Kiizabeth Plimpton. 

At Salem, by Kev. Dr. James W. Thompson, Mr. Amos 
Kh. Young to Miss Anna A. Webster. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Robert B. Morse to 
Miss Jane Plummer 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Bushnell, Mr. George W 
Fay, M. D.. of Boston, to Mise Jenny L. Mowry 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. William 
Bates, Jr, to Mise Mary 8. Smith 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Daniel P. Pike, Mr. John 
Senior to Miss Adelia Adame 

At Springfield, by Rev. H. M. Parsons, Mr. John N. 
Faller to Miss Lizzie A. Taylor. 

At Nantucket, by Kev. A.D). Gorbam, Mr. William B 
Pitman to Mise Mary ©. Colesworthy. 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Emery 
Hodgkins to Mies Betsy Hodgkins. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Andrew Sheehan, 45; Lizzie Wood, 
eldest danghter of Henry J. Gardner, 5; Mr. Charles k 
Whitten, formerly of Newbury , 28; Mise Abigail 
Ray, 90; Mre Nancy Currier, 65; Mr. Bewall Kendall, 74. 

At Cambridge, Richard Fletcher, son of J. 8. M. Wil- 
liame, 8 

At Somerville. Mr. Charles Todd, 37. 

At Melrose, Mrs. Harriet L. Noyes, 5& 

At Dartmouth, Mr. Jacob (. Chase, (6 

At Newton Upper Falls, Mr. John Houghton, 42 

At Roxbury, Dr. Henry Sherwood Steele, 20; « native 
of Hartford Conn., and a graduate of Yale College in the 
clase of 1847. 

At Quincy, Mr. John Spear, 84 

At Lynn, Mre. Abby W_, wife of Philip Chase, 49 

At Grafton, Pardon Aldrich, Paq., 83 

At Amherst. Mr. Samue! Vose, 57 

At Nantucket, Mr. Gorham Macy, 4 

At Newburrvort, Sarah BE. Marsden. 52: Mises Adeline 
Roberts, 44. 

At Worcester, Mr. Hannah J 
Walker, 21 

At (irafton Centre, Mrs. Noah Fletcher, 57 

At New York, Mr. David Bruce, printer, stereotyper 
and type founder, 8%. 

At Belfast, Me. Benjamin Hazeltine, Keq , 

At Waterboro, Me. Mr. Ramuel F. (aril, late of Borton, 
a 

At Holderness, N. H., James M. Whiton, Req . $7 

At St. Paal, Minn. Lacy M., wife of Amos W. Hall 
and daughter of Kev Aaron Pickett, of Saodieficid 
Massachusetts, 37 





> Wife of Samu! P 














[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
CATCHING AT STRAWS. 


BY BERTHA BURDOCK. 





The fire was lit! 

The blazes bright sped on, 

Brighter and brighter grown; 
Where’er they hit, 

Their livid, tonguey flames, 

Like devastation’s claims, 
Make seizure laws ; 

And, as I gazed upon, 

1 whispered, ‘‘ Many a one 
Is catehing straws.” 


I gazed again: 
The smoky embers there 
Were sooty, black, and bare; 
No glimmer came. 
A breath of air flita by, 
Making the ashes sigh, 
Making me pause. 
1 thought—“ How many a one 
To the dark grave has gone, 
Catching at straws!” 


The wood remained 
Untouched, unseared, save where, 
Like sable, black despair, 

Some notch was gained, 
Profitless, distant, cursed— 

Like reckless genius’ thirst 

For fame's gewgaws! 

The Good being ne’er espied— 
Mistaken genius died— 
Catching at straws. 


I saw a child, e 
Pure, beautiful, and good. 
Awhile he wondering stood; 

A butterfly 
On dazzling wings flew past : 
He shouted, as he clasped 

His hands—“ Hurrah! 

0, pretty thing—thou'rt mine.”’ 
Motto of manhood's sign— 
Catching at straws! 


On Mammon’s shrine 
The broker lays his hope; 
And golden visions float 

Like dreams o’er wine : 
And higher, higher yet, 
He’s climbing on, to get 

*Head of the law; 
When, like a sudden flame, 
Time changes all his game 

To blackened straw. 


"Twas growing cold: 
Cold in my heart and out— 
Just like the world about. 
That blackened mould 
Still stared me in the face ; 
And now I spied a brace 
Of splintered flaws ; 
And slowly, surely raising, 
The solid ‘* wood was blazing,” 
Better than straws! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


FIRST LOVE. 


BY EMMA CARRA, 





Tue mild rays of a June sun came in through 
the wide open door of an old, smoke-stained 
blacksmith’s shop which stood, at the time our 
story commences, but a short distance from our 
populous and busy city. Tall spires could be 
plainly seen in the distance, but their beauty and 
symmetry did not detract from the picturesque 
view that surrounded it. Nature now seemed to 
wear a holiday garb; birds danced on the bend- 
ing boughs of the old apple-tree at the back of 
the dingy shop, with sweet songs echoing from their 
tiny throats, and the clover fields sent in an in- 
vigorating perfume. Scarcely had the sun begun 
to tinge the morning sky preparatory to bursting 
forth in his glory, when Cliver Prescott, the young 
apprentice, came out from the low, brown house 
down the road, and with his eyes bent in the 
direction where the great orb of day would soon 
appear, he went slowly forward towards his ac- 
customed place of labor; but the motive power 
which should have made his step elastic seemed 
to be wanting. Once only did he turn his head, 
or stop while on his way to the old shop, and 
that was when he came opposite a white gute 
that shut in Mabel Lyle’s flower-bed in front of 
her wealthy father’s mansion. Here he rested 
his arms on the fence and gazed on the flowers, 
thinking of the sweet face and musical voice of 
the cultivator of this little patch of flowers, and 
also of the proud mother’s scornful glance while 
sitting at her window, when he once handed 
Mabel, from over the fence, the fresh root of a 
forget-me-not, and timidly requested her to give 
it a place in some remote corner of her garden. 
That mother’s look went to his soul and so did 
Mabel’s smile, and from that hour the black- 
smith’s shop, which was never agreeable, was 
more like a prison to Oliver, than a welcome 
place of industry, and his whole study seemed 
to be how he might leave it, and leave it honorably. 
Oliver leaned on the fence, musing and looking 
at the thriving flowers in their various stages of 
maturity ; there was the tall, anbending orchis, 
seemingly glorying over those of more humble 
pretensions, and the struggling nasturtion and 
convolvulus, ambitiously trying to climb, but 
needing aid to rise from the earth. 

Oliver was about to draw a comparison between 
his own inward and ever striving ambition and 
the object of his thoughts, when he heard the 
raising of am upper casement, and on looking 
up he beheld Mabel’s father attired in his elegant 
morning costume. ‘The youthful apprentice folt 
the hot blood rush to his cheeks as the master of 
the honse looked down to the garden, and he 
feared a reprimand for loitering at the gate; 
but the talented lawyer did not seem to notice 
him, or if he did he did not speak. 

Oliver turned away from viewing the little 
garden, and passing his toil-stained hands across 
his brow, he tried to drive out unpleasant thoughts 
that wonld linger in spite of every effort to ban- 
ish them. As he passed up to the shop he slowly 
turned the key in the padlock, and threw the 
wide doors back with the same listless air he had 
manifested since he left his benefactor’s house 
down the road. The sun now shining brightly 
cast a glow over the smoke begrimmed place, but 
did not seem to kindle any cheerfulness in the 
young man’s heart, and he mechanically lighted 
the fire on the forge, and placed a piece of iron 
among the coals ; then going once more into the 
open air he stretched himself along a low bench 
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under the apple-tree in the rear of the shop, and 


| 


taking from his pocket a small volume, began to | 


read 


The little rivulet near the fence went leaping | 


by over its pebbly bed, and the birds sang above 


him, the bees hummed around him, and each 
sound was heard by the young student; but all | 


was harmony in nature and did not disturb him 
in his studies. It was the life of one of America’s 
noblest sons that the apprentice was reading, nay, 
studying ; for every word stamped on the pages 
of the life of Franklin, was as indelibly engraven 
on Oliver’s brain. It had been his companion in 
the narrow bedroom he occupied alone. 


Forgetting that the fire on the forge needed re- 
plenishing, Oliver read on; at length, casting his 
eyes upward he exclaimed, “ Had Franklin 
remained in his father’s shop he might indeed 
have given a little /igit to the world in his em- 
ployment of chandler, but he never would have 
brought lightning from the clouds, nor represent- 
ed his country in foreign courts.” And then as 
the involuntary pun he had uttered concerning 
light came before his mind, he smiled and once 
more resumed reading the life of the great states- 
man and philosopher. 

The sun climbed up and glowed on the pages 
of thé book that the apprentice held, and still he 
read on while the cool morning breeze fanned his 
cheek. 

“Oliver! Oliver!” was called from the dingy 
shop, in no very pleasant tones, but the youthful 
student did not heed it, for his mind was far 
away. In imagination he saw the tallow-chand- 
ler’s son climbing step by step, ever pushing for- 
ward, determined not to retrograde. 

“Oliver, Oliver! I say, you lazy boy!” was 
again repeated in a louder voice, accompanied 
by a rough hand on his shoulder. 


“O that I had the wings of an eagle, that I 
might soar to where the sound of the hammer on 
the anvil would never aa me!” exclaimed 
the apprentice, springing to his feet in a half 
unconscious state, and looking into his employer’s 
face with a half-bewildered air. 


“Foolish boy!” shouted the rich old black- 
smith, giving him another shake to bring him to 
his senses; and then he continued in an excited 
manner, “I declare, Oliver, I never shall make 
anything of you, and I might as well stop trying 
first us last, for it does seem to me you grow 
lazier and lazier every day; always wasting your 
time over some book, reading the lives of great 
men, as though what they did was anything to a 
blacksmith. Here I took you from the Orphan 
Asylum, when you wasn’t more than eight years 
old, because I had no boy of my own, and after 
sending you to school till you know almost 
enough for a lawyer, I thought to bring you up 
in my footsteps, learn you the good old useful 
trade that I learned when a boy, and which help- 
ed me to pay for the brown house down the road 
and all the land for a good piece round it. Yes, 
Oliver, my wife and I have looked to the time 
when you might take the stand that has made 
me master of a good home and a few thousand to 
support us in our old age; but I begin to think 
we both shall have to give up all the plans we 
had in store for you, and let you take your own 
course, for you will not work. I excused it, 
Oliver, when you used to go to school, and thought 
if I let you indulge in reading and studying then, 
when you left school you would see the folly of 
wasting your time so foolishly and go to work ; 
and by-and-by when you got older you would 
marry some smart girl from the neighborhood, 
and bring her home where we could all enjoy 
ourselves by being industrious and having a 
plenty of this world’s comforts.” 


There was a slight curl of haughtiness on the 
full lip of the young blacksmith, as the industri- 
ous old man took the book from his hand and 
spoke to him in the manner we have written, 
and for some moments after Mr. Prescott ceased 
speaking, Oliver made no remark, but stood with 
his back to the tree, and his eyes turned towards 
the ground. 

“Marry some girl from the neighborhood !” 
he exclaimed, mentally. ‘ There is not one in it, 
poor orphan as I am, that I would take for a 
avife, except Mabel Lyle, and she would never 
become the wife of a blacksmith, were he ever so 
rich.” And a deep blush suffused his cheeks at 
the thought that he should dare to even think of 
the rich lawyer’s daughter in connection with 
marriage, for between the blacksmith’s family 
and Mr. Lyle’s there had never been any intima- 
cy, although their houses stood near each other; 
and this was not strange, for their tastes and pur- 
suits were so unlike. 

Oliver stood for a few moments in silence, and 
then looking respectfully into the blacksmith’s 
face, he answered : 

“You have been very kind to me from child- 
hood up, and I suppose you think me ungrateful, 
Mr. Prescott, in not working industriously at the 
trade you have endeavored to teach me ; but, in- 
deed, I should prove false to the good maxims 
that I have heard from your lips if I pretended 
to be happy while laboring at the anvil. My 
soul longs for something different, something on 
which my mind can feed. All were not born to 
be blacksmiths, and I feel that if I am compelled 
to remain here and still carry on the business that 
made you rich, I shall never be useful anywhere. 
I—I—wish that you would release me from my 
engagement here, and let me go free to seek more 
congenial efaployment,and where, perhaps at some 
future time, I may be useful to you. I would 
not be ungrateful, but to remain where my em- 
ployment is so distasteful is not the way to show 
you that I remember with gratitude your kind 
treatment of me in the past.”’ 

For a few moments Mr. Prescott looked at the 
young man in silence, and then while his eye 
moistened with the emotion he vainly endeavored 
to restrain, he said : 

“Go, Oliver, you are free. I will no longer 
try to keep you; but mind, boy, this ali comes 
of reading so many books ; they have completely 
turned your childish brain; and if you go on in 
this way, I shall expect by and by to hear of your 
going crazy, if you do not repent of your idle 
ways, and come back and be industrious.” 

Oliver made no answer, for he was too happy 
to speak; one feeling alone pervaded his soul, 








and that was he was free—free to choose his 
occupation, free to study and read. 

A few minutes later several of the men em- 
ployed by Mr. Prescott came into the shop to 
commence their day’s labor; but O, how differ- 
ent in form, features and manner were they to 
the slender, pale-faced apprentice, with his ever 
restless eye, and intellectual forehead. They 
had brawny arms and strong sinews like their 
employer, and the ring of their heavy strokes on 
the anvil went out on the air, accompanied by 
jokes and songs that told plainly that they 
enjoyed the occupation that gave them bread. 
Mr. Prescott went from one part of the shop to 
the other, giving various orders to his men, and 
then turning to Oliver, he said in a kind tone that 
his breakfast was ready and he had better go to 
the house now; then passing out, the apprentice 
was left alone with the men. 

“Get usa bucket of water from the brook, 
Oliver,” said one who acted as foreman of the shop. 

“I shall do no such thing,” answered the 
youth 

“The deuce you wont,” returned the other; 
“we shallsee when the old man comes in. You 
know he always tells you he wont bring up a 
boy to be lazy, and it is always the apprentice’s 
duty to do the rough work of the shop.” 

“Well, J shall not doit any longer,” answered 
Oliver, with energy. 

“And what do you intend to do for a living, 
my boy?” inquired another of the workmen, 
ironically. 

“Run for the presidency one of these days,” 
replied a third, with a taunting laugh. 

“ Maybe,” remarked the foreman, with a sneer; 
“he is so smart. Or he may become a great 
lawyer one of these days, like Squire Lyle. I 
suppose he would like to have it so or ’most any 
way, if he can only get a living without working 
for it.” 

The youth cast upon the foreman a glance full 
of contempt, as he replied, “Should I turn law- 
yer, you may one day be glad to get my services 
to save you from punishment due for some crime.” 

The strong man’s face turned to an ashen hue, 
and he advanced a few steps towards the appren- 
tice, but one of more athletic frame who had not 
spoken till now, sprang in front of him, saying, 
“Let the boy alone, Jake; you are always teas- 
ing him, and then if he gives you answers that 
you don’t like, you make complaints.” 

Oliver looked gratefully into the face of the 
last speaker, and then as the foreman after utter- 
ing a deep oath returned to his work he went out 
and walked in the direction of his home. 

Once more Oliver came to the gate that shut 
in Mabel’s garden, and this time, as he neared 
the wicket, he saw her slight form bent in the 
midst of her shrubbery and flowers: her face was 
turned from him, and at first he thought he 
would pass without attracting her attention, but 
the thought that he might never see her again 
crept over him, and he leaned over the fence, 
saying timidly, ‘I am going away, Mabel.” 

In an instant the young girl stood erect, and 
while a blush suffused her cheek, she answered, 
“Going away, Oliver! where ?” 

“I don’t know, Mabel; but I’ve made up my 
mind that I will not work in yonder shop any 
longer with those men that Mr. Prescott hires. 
I had rather be without a home than to be com- 
pelled to stay in the same shop with those that 
never speak of anything but how they shall get 
their daily bread.” 

“Jo they never read, Oliver ?” 

‘No, Mabel, neither can I read at home and 
have peace. Mr. Prescott and his wife have no 
taste for books, and they think all time lost that 
is spent in their perusal. But still, Mabel, I have 
found time to read all the volumes you lent me 
from time to time, and I shall not forget your 
kindness.” 

“ And must you go away, Oliver ?”’ exclaimed 
Mabel, artlessly; and then gdded, “I shall miss 
you very much when I do not see you passing 
every day to your work.” 

“ But your mother will be glad when I am 
gone.” 

Mabel blushed slightly, remarking, ‘‘ Well, 
Oliver, she does not know how kind you were 
when we attended the same school, nor how you 
helped me to learn difficult lessons, and often 
saved me from the angry frown of our teacher, 
but I remember it all, Oliver, and never—” 

“‘ Will forget me,” spoke the youth, involunta- 
rily grasping her hand through the wide space of 
the wicket. 

The beautiful girl did not finish the sentence, 
for at this moment she caught a glance of the 
dark, flashing eye of her mother, looking from 
an upper window, and it reminded her that her 
words might have been heard, or that she was 
speaking her thoughts too plainly to the young 
man before her. 

Mrs. Lyle did not call her daughter, but quickly 
disappearing from the window, in another moment 
the front door was thrown open and the lawyer’s 
wife stepped out into the path and came near the 
gate. 

“Young man,” she said, while her lips curled 
in scorn, “ if you must loiter at some one’s gate 
while on the way to and from your work, let it 
not be here. Seek your equals, my daughter is 
no companion for you. When she was younger 
I did not mind her talking with you occasionally, 
but now she is no longer a child, and I wish no 
further intimacy between you. We occupy a 
country residence because the air is more con- 
genial, not to form the acquaintance of those who 
live abont us. SoTI repeat, never speak to my 
daughter again.” 

“‘O, mother !’”’ exclaimed Mabel, imploringly, 
“do not speak so to Oliver; he is—” 

“Silence, Mabel, and in future see that my 
commands are strictly followed!” And grasping 
the young girl by the hand, Mrs. Lyle hastily 
led her into the spacious front hall of her home. 

For a few moments after Mrs. Lyle and her 
daughter disappeared, Oliver still stood in the 
spot where they left him, the hot blood rushing 
through his veins as he made the inquiry, “ Who 


am I, that she dare thus upbraid me, and say that | 


I am not a fit associate for her daughter? 
Though my hands are callous, they were never 
imbued in crime. No, I am guilty of nought 
that she can condemn, save poverty, and lack of 


| influential friends to aid me.” And then the 
| ambitious orphan vowed that with the help of 
Heaven he would render himself worthy of being 
a companion for Mabel, and that her haughty 
mother should yet be proud to number him 
} among her acquaintance ; and with thoughts like 
these he passed on. 

The old blacksmith, Mr. Prescott, was a kind- 
hearted man, and it was the earnest wish of his 
heart to act for the best interest of the orphan 
boy he had taken to his home; but he could not 
make it plain to his view how it would conduce 
to Oliver's welfare to encourage his extreme love 
of learning, for his own education had been very 
deficient, but he would argue that it did not hin- 
der him from making money. Still he was 
willing that Oliver should obtain a good practical 
education, sufficient to keep the accounts of the 
shop, and then he wanted him to turn his atten- 
tion to the trade that he had followed since a boy ; 
but when he saw how little interest the youth 
took in the affairs of the shop, it fretted him, 
and often caused him to make use of rather 
severe language, and thus it was on the morning 
we introduced our hero to the reader; but when 
Mr. Prescott found that Oliver did indeed intend 
to leave him, with many a prayer for his welfare, 
he replenished his purse with a sum _suflicient to 
enable him to live comfortably in the city whither 
he went, for a few weeks, till he could find em- 
ployment to suit his taste; while the smith’s 
affectionate wife added to his wardrobe strong 
and necessary articles, and in a few days Oliver 
left them with expressions of gratitude on his 
lips, and a promise that he would come often to 


see them. . : 
It is not our purpose to detail the particulars 


of the hardships encountered by the ambitious 
youth while battling with the great world of 
aspirants for fame or distinction; we will only 
say that he toiled mentally while others slept, 
and the cold words of discouragement uttered by 
men, seemed but to incite him to persevere. After 
much difficulty he procured a situation at a very 
low salary in a broker’s office; then hiring a 
small room up many flights of stairs in a building 
near by, he furnished it scantily, and there, in 
company with his books, he spent most of his 
leisure hours. Often did hunger admonish him 
to resort to a restaurant and provide himself with 
more comfortable meals, but he silenced the 
monitor, and the sums such luxuries would have 
cost went to defray the expense of procuring 
teachers who instructed him evenings when 
business hours were over at the office. 

In two years’ time, Oliver emerged from his 
little attic, a scholar. His salary had been raised 
by degrees, till it now afforded him a comfortable 
support, but the young man was not satisfied 
with this—he aspired to something more than a 
clerkship, and he soon resolved to make sure of 
a profession. Law was the chosen path of his 
future efforts, and he set himself about finding a 
competent teacher who desired a pupil. At 
various offices did the young man call to make 
inquiries, but as yet he had found no opening to 
his taste, when, without knowing the name of the 
proprietor, he was directed to the office of the 
Hon. Henry Lyle. 

How the heart of Oliver leaped in his bosom 
as he saw the father of Mabel sitting at the desk ; 
but in a moment he saw he was not recognized, 
and there was no reason why he should be even 
if the lawyer had known the youth intimately two 
years previous, for his whole contour was changed. 
His form had since sprung upward and rounded 
into fullness, and jetty whiskers set off to advan- 
tage his expressive face. 

At first Oliver thought he would make some 
trifling apology for the intrusion and then with- 
draw; but he remembered that in his boyhood 
he had not even been spoken to by Mr. Lyle, as 
the lawyer seldom spent much time at his country 
residence, save when the stars were out, and he 
therefore determined to pursue his studies in the 
talented lawyer’s office, under his instruction if 
possible, resolving that he would not for the 
present, at least, let himself be known as the 
blacksmith’s apprentice. 

It was easy for Oliver to remain incog. in the 

office, for when he came to the city to live he no 
longer bore the name of his benefactor, but his 
childhood’s name Charles Oliver Davis, and 
Charles O. Davis was the name given to Mr. 
Lyle, while that gentleman questioned him in 
regard to competency for pursuing the pro- 
fession he had chosen. During the time 
that had passed since Oliver left his suburban 
-home, he had not spoken to the idol of his boy- 
hood, neither had he seen her but once, and that 
was within the last year, when she had come 
home to spend the vacation, he was passing up 
the path by the side of the road and saw her 
stooping over her flowers ; but she did not seem 
to recognize him and he walked on, while a pang 
shot through his heart that he was forgotten by 
the one of all others that he desired to remember 
him. The old blacksmith knew that Oliver was 
engaged in a broker’s office, that his employer 
liked him, and that he was honest, so he troubled 
himself but little about the particulars of his life, 
and a few months before he became a student at 
Mr. Lyle’s, Mr. Prescott sold out his estate near 
the shop, and having purchased a large farm in 
the interior of the State moved there, giving up 
his former business to his foreman. 

A few days later the young man procured 
himself more comfortable lodgings, and now with 
all the energy of his soul did he pursue his studies. 
Mabel, he accidentally learned from her father, 
was still away from home at school, and would 
remain absent for at least another year. Mrs. 
Lyle called at the office but very seldom, and 
then she scarcely honored him with a glance; 
she therefore did not recognize the youth she 
once treated with such contempt. 

Two years more passed by, when one morning 
Mr. Lyle came into the office with a smile light- 
ing his whole face. 

“ Mr. Davis,” said he, “ there is to be a wedding 
at my house to-night; my eldest danghter Mabel 
is to be married to Mr. Elwell, a merchant on 
Prospect Street. Allow me to invite you to be 
present. I told my family I was going to invite 
my clerks and a favorite student.” 

For afew moments Charles felt as if he could 
not speak, for all the recollections of his boyhood 








crowded mentally before him. He thought of 
the meek, beautiful Mabel, as he had seen her in 
years gone by, and of how much she had been 
the object of his thoughts, while he pushed for- 
ward for fame. He was too proud to seek her 
while he was in poverty, but now fortune seemed 
to begin to smile on him, for the talented Lawyer 
Lyle encouraged him that the day was not far 
distant when he would be considered one of the 
highest ornaments of the bar. When this time 
should come, it was the young lawyer's intention 
to acknowledge all to Mabe!’s father, and if pos- 
sible, gain permission to solicit her hand. The 
beautiful girl at fifteen, who used to bend so 
gracefully over her flowers, he felt confident 
loved kim then, for he remembered her tone of 
sympathy and look of—he interpreted it love— 
when she saw him struggle for leisure to improve 
his mind. Charles did not expose his emotions 
to Squire Lyle, but crushing back all outward 
signs, he pleaded a previous engagement as an 
excuse for declining the invitation, and that 
evening while the beautiful Mabel Lyle stood at 
the altar, Charles sat alone in his chamber, with 
his hand pressed tightly against his troubled 
brow. 
* ~ . + * * 7 

And now, reader, we must take a leap not only 
in time, but in distance. Ten years have passed 
since Oliver Prescott stretched himself along the 
low bench in front of the apple-tree, and let his 
fancy riot on things imaginary. The wreck of 
the old blacksmith’s shop still remains, but its 
sides are shattered now, and the crazy old roof is 
no longer able to exclude the wind and rain. The 
forge is fallen to decay, and the ring of the ham- 
mer on the anvil is wanting; but further down 
the road is a blacksmith’s shop of more modern 
erection and inviting appearance. It is occupied 
by Jacob Flint, Mr. Prescott’s former foreman, 
who has also rejuvenated the brown house, once 
the house of his employer. Charles Davis no 
longer resides in the city where he became a 
lawyer, but soon after Mabel Lyle’s marriage he 
removed to the West, and there his success has 
been triumphant and wealth is fast becoming his. 
He now sits in his office and a letter lies before 
him from Hon. Mr. Lyle, and from which I 
make an extract: 


Mr. Davis :—-Dear Sir,—A few months since 
I undertook a case to recover some property 
which belonged to a former neighbor of mine, 
Mr. David Prescott. 1 believe the old gentie- 
man has been wronged out the property by the 
misrepresentations of a former workman of bis, 
who has taken advantage of Mr. Prescott’s lack 
of education ; but the particulars I will tell you 
after you arrive, if you will consent to come and 
prosecute the case, my health being too poor to 
attend to it further. It will be a lucrative job 
for you, and besides, it will be a great fuvor to 
Mr. Prescott; for knowing your propensity to 
leave nothing untried to yain a point when satis- 
fied you are on the right side, I am contident you 
will succeed.” 


So impatient was Charles to be on his way to 
be of service to Mr. Prescott, his former benefac- 
tor, and to convince him that he had chosen a 
path of usefulness for which nature had fitted 
him, that he scarcely waited to finish the perusal 
of the letter, but making rapid preparations he 
soon set out on his journey. The romance of 
boyhood had passed away from the talented young 
lawyer, although he still loved to dwell in memory 
on the youthful Mabel, and it was not without a 
quickened pulse that he bade his driver draw up 
at the mansion of Mr. Lyle. He thought too of 
the proud mother, but he was confident none of 
the household would recoznize him now as the 
former smooth-faced apprentice, and giving a 
slight pull at the bell knob, he was soon ushered 
into the sitting-room where reclined Squire Lyle 
on a sofa; and after the first salutations were 
over, he learned the full particulars of the case 
he was solicited to undertake, after which, he 
excused his hasty departure by stating that he 
wished to see his client who was making his 
temporary home at the Washington Hotel, and 
make some further inquiries concerning the 
former foreman. 

Who can picture the astonishment of the disci- 
ple of Vulcan when the young man stood before 
him, and he tearned that the lawyer whom Mr. 
Lyle had recommended so highly, as sure to 
restore to him his property, was no other than 
Oliver! His heart almost misgave him, and he 
feared all would be lost; bat a year later, he 
frankly acknowledged that the boy chose the 
right sphere for the man to move in; for through 
the untiring efforts of Charles, Mr. Prescott’s 
property was restored and the perjured foreman 
brought to justice. 

It was summer again, and Mabel, more mature 
now, was once more bending over her bed of 
flowers, when a strong arm encircled her waist; 
on looking up she beheld Charles Davis, who 
addressed her by the endearing name of wife. 
Two years had Mabel been a widow, when he 
whom she loved in early girlhood, but by whom 
she thought herself forgotten, led her to the altar 
again, and the proud mother delighted to call 
him son; while all seemed astonished at his per 
severance and success, 


+22 
A SERIOUS FOLLY, 


There is no greater blunder than that of doing 
@ service so as to deserve no thanks. If you 
mean to do a kind action, do it in a kindly man- 
ner; there would not be half the ingratitude of 
which so many respectable people complain, if 
the good tarns they delight to chronicle were not 
so mixed up with the troublesome, the disayree- 
able, or the selfish, as to seem but bad work dome 
at high wages. Necessity, or the determination 
to get on by any means, may induce a man to 
accept such services; but to imagine that he will 
hold them in grateful remembrance is about as 
rational as it would be for a merchant to expect 
some lasting memonal of gratitude for wheat he 
had sold at famine prices — J ranserijt 
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CHARACTER OF THE CAMEL. 


It is the most gentle anima! in existence, and 
the most submissive. It is stubborn, it is true, 
but not so much so a2 the mule, and it is easily 
and quickly corrected. It is so patient that it 
will proceed with its load until totaily exh 
and then fail never again to rise. During a mil- 
itary expedition of the French in Algeria, in the 
monthof April, 1844, it was astonishing to see 
their camels, although reduced to skeletons, 
making forced marches with their load«, where 
mules could not have carried their saddles. — Hee 
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And nought on earth that o'er I've heard, 
Makes music like thy voice; 
For like so many silver bells, 







Whose sounds are soft and clear, Bu 
Or like some «weet molian harp, “ 
Thy words fall on my ear ecols 
Goleonda's brightest gems are thine, 60 at 
For loved by all thou art, ast 
Thy beauty ts all gracefulness, ow 
And guilelees is thy heart. non 
I love thee, Maggie; yet I fear dhe: 
If thou to me wert given, - 
The angels fain would envy me, 
And steal my flower to heaven. his > 
— — <a. thu 
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White the Earl of Murray rode slowly on < 
towards the monastery where he then resided, ibe 
noting the discomposed and abstracted air of his ‘s., 
brother Douglas, he remarked : ee: 
“ Now that you have the letters in your pos- ie 
session, forming the incontestible proof of the ea 
queen’s attachment to the constable Mont- ge 
morenci, why not show them to the earls of Say, 
Albany and Arran, proving as they will that pal 
Mary never cared for the imbecile Darnley? ioe 
They will go far, besides, to establish a fact so noah 
desirable to maintain, that it was at her instiga- kin 
tion that Bothwell strangled him.” 1 
“Not for broad Scotland!” said Douglas, si 
“ What! J give up a woman's correspondence, a 
and that woman my queen, to facilitate your ns 
bloodhounds in scenting their prey? No, by St 4 
Bride of Douglas! Rather would I bare my 
breast within flight shot of England's bowmen ! a 
And for your threats of imprisoning her, your wi 
grace is doubtless actuated by some excellent 
motive.” in, 
This was said in a tone of deep irony. Mur- wi, 
ray bit his lip, in the effort to suppress the dark “a 
and subtle rage ready to beleh forth, as he of 
answered : a 
“Certainly, I would protect my nephew's ons 
hts.”” 
ee: And rule Scotland, in Mary’s stead—is it » 
not so, your grace? Nay, never chaft, brother | 4), 
mine. Long have I seen that the efown of | ,., 


Scotland was the end aimed at, in all thy moral 
saws and religious maxims. Even should you 
imprison the queen, how long would it be ere 
‘the defenceless lamb’ you so bleat of—her in- 
fant son—would be given over to the butcher?” 

Murray gazed on the stripling Douglas in as- 
tonishment. This was a mood #0 contrary to 
his younger brother’s usual sentleness, that the 
ear] began to suspect he had overestimated the 
timidity of his nature, and the pliant yielding 
that had ever before bent before his iron sway, 
easily moulded as wax to his tyrant will. 

Little did he know that the young Douglas 
valued more one sunny amile of Mary Stuart 
than all beside broad Scotland offered. There 
was mach of a high, chivalric spirit, mixed with 
the sturdy independence of the young Douglas, 
and his last memory of Scotland’s beautiful 
queen was where, with clasped hands pressed 
upon her brow, and tears that fell like rain drops 
down, she knelt by a low chair in Bothwell 
castle, deserted by the earl she had created Duke 
of Orkney, her child stolen by her wily brother, 
her wifely, queenly regrets all merged in the one 
deep grief that shook her slight frame, as she 
gasped chokingly forth, in the emphatic words of 
Scripture, the bereft mother’s agony that refused 
comfort babe! my little James! 
Woald to God I could die t save thee, my 
son, my ron!" 

Abandoned by her cowardly husband, Both 
well, the queen fell into the hands of the ineur 


“<@), my 


gents, beaded by the Earl of Marray, who con 
dacted her to Edinburgh, displaying before her 


all the way a banner cepresenting the infant 
prince praying for vengeance on his father’s 
murderers ; while Darnley’s corpee lay haggard 


and distorted befure her, The next step taken 
by the brutal earl was to confine Mary in Loch 
leven Castle, owned by hie mother, the haughty 
La‘y Douglas, who never forgave that royal 
James of Seotlend bad deserted her coarser 
Highland charms for the rarer beasty of Mary's 
mother, the peerless Mary de Lorraine—Guise of 
Fane 

This imperious woman, et the time of Mary’s 
birth, in the ald palace of Lanlithgow, arged ber 
thea bastand, William, Karl of Douglas, to pro 
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There is a paradise of love, Fre. 
Where sorrows all are oer, placi 
And all the trials earth can boast, ne’ 
Are gone to come bo more: 
Tis bright, colestial land of peace, won 
‘Tis pure, for all are pare; and 
‘Tis happy, for all gloom ts gone, earl 
And there warm hearts are true. EK: 
Yes, that land's « land of Gowers, the 
Sweet flowers all are rare; her } 
Bat thou art the lovely queen of all, the 
The fairest of the fair; ones 
And 0, if bile, eternal bliss, “4 
Creates a heaven above, 
Then, Maggie, make thy heaven below, “yo 
And call that heaven love heh 
The wreath that now doth deck thy brow, com 
Within this festive ball, the 
Is but the wreath that clalme the Bewers, reg: 
And thou the queen of all “ 
A brighter crown shal! soon be thine— pres 
Buch as the angel, wear, 3 
When youth's sweet flowers shall fade away, cast!. 
Heaven's dewdrop sparkles there * 
1. 
No harrowing care disturbs thy breast, ese, 
For not like queens of yore, pore 1 
Thy sceptre ls an emblem true, 
Of love forever more. ho gt 
Thy regal chair in robes so bright, shou 
Plucked from Blysian bowers, “\ 
Is not like those of bygone days — Tres 
For thine ls one of flowers. 
love 
We see an Eden in thine eyes, M 
Thy smiles make earth rejoice, res 
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claim her legitimate son, the young Hari of | » 











@ | crowded mentally before him. He thought of 
f | the meek, beautiful Mabel, as he had seen her in 
Z| years gone by, and of how much she had been 
y | the object of his thoughts, while he pushed for- 
1 | ward for fame. He was too proud to seek her 
e | while he was in poverty, but now fortune seemed 
to begin to smile on him, for the talented Lawyer 
Lyle encouraged him that the day was not far 
3 | distant when he would be considered one of the 
highest ornaments of the bar. When this time 
should come, it was the young lawyer's intention 
to acknowledge all to Mabel’s father, and if pos- 
e | sible, gain permission to solicit her hand. The 
beantiful girl at fifteen, who used to bend so 
gracefully over her flowers, he felt confident 
loved him then, for he remembered her tone of 
sympathy and look of—he interpreted it love— 
when she saw him struggle for leisure to improve 
his mind. Charles did not expose his emotions 
to Squire Lyle, but crushing back all outward 
. | signs, he pleaded a previous engagement as an 
excuse for declining the invitation, and that 
evening while the beautiful Mabel Lyle stood at 
the altar, Charles sat alone in his chamber, with 
1 | his hand pressed tightly against his troubled 
brow. 
*, a‘ -% . * * * * 
And now, reader, we must take a leap not only 
"| in time, but in distance. Ten years have passed 
since Oliver Prescott stretched himself along the 
‘| low bench in front of the apple-tree, and let his 
fancy riot on things imaginary. The wreck of 
the old blacksmith’s shop still remains, but its 
\ | sides are shattered now, and the crazy old roof is 
’ | no longer able to exclude the wind and rain. The 
forge is fallen to decay, and the ring of the ham- 
mer on the anvil is wanting; but further down 
the road is a blacksmith’s shop of more modern 
erection and inviting appearance. It is occupied 
by Jacob Flint, Mr. Prescott’s former foreman, 
who has also rejuvenated the brown house, once 
the house of his employer. Charles Davis no 
longer resides in the city where he became a 
lawyer, but soon after Mabel Lyle’s marriage he 
removed to the West, and there his success has 
been triumphant and wealth is fast becoming his. 
He now sits in his office and a letter lies before 
him from Hon. Mr. Lyle, and from which I 
make an extract: 


ce 8 


we 


t< 


Mr. Davis :—-Dear Sir,—A few months since 

I undertook a case to recover some property 
which belonged to a former neighbor of mine, 
Mr. David Prescott. 1 believe the old gentle- 
man has been wronged out the property by the 
misrepresentations of a former workman of his, 
who has taken advantage of Mr. Prescott’s lack 
of education; but the particulars I will tell you 
after you arrive, if you will consent to come and 
prosecute the case, my health being too poor to 
| | attend to it further, It will be a lucrative job 
for you, and besides, it will be a great fuvor to 
Mr. Prescott; for knowing your propensity to 
leave nothing ’ untried to gain a point when satis- 


« | fied you are on the right side, I am contident you 
, | Will succeed.” 


So impatient was Charles to be on his way to 
be of service to Mr. Prescott, his former benefac- 
tor, and to convince him that he had chosen a 
® | path of usefulness for which nature had fitted 
‘’ | him, that he searcely waited to finish the perusal 

of the letter, but making rapid preparations he 
soon set out on his journey. The romance of 
boyhood had passed away from the talented young 
lawyer, although he still loved to dwell in memory 
on the youthful Mabel, and it was not without a 
quickened pulse that he bade his driver draw up 
at the mansion of Mr. Lyle. He thought too of 
the proud mother, but he was confident none of 
the household would recognize him now as the 
former smooth-faced apprentice, and giving a 
slight pull at the bell knob, he was soon ushered 
into the sitting-room where reclined Squire Lyle 

on a sofa; and after the first salutations were 

over, he learned the full particulars of the case 

he was solicited to undertake, after which, he 

excused his hasty departure by stating that he 

wished to see his client who was making his 

tempo. home at the Washington Hotel, and 

make some further inquiries concerning the 

former foreman. 

Who can picture the astonishment of the disci- 
ple of Vulcan when the young man stood before 
him, and he learned that the lawyer whom Mr. 
Lyle had recommended so highly, as sure to 
restore to him his property, was no other than 
Oliver! His heart almost misgave him, and he 
feared all would be lost; but a year later, he 
frankly acknowledged that the boy chose the 
right sphere for the man to move in; for through 
the untiring efforts of Charles, Mr. Prescott’s 
property was restored and the perjured foreman 
broaght to justice. 

It was summer again, and Mabel, more mature 
now, was once more bending over her bed of 
flowers, when a strong arm encircled her waist; 
on looking up she beheld Charles Davis, who 
addressed her by the endearing name of wife. 
Two years had Mabel been a widow, when he 
whom she loved in early girlhood, but by whom 
she thought herself forgotten, led her to the altar 
again, and the proud mother delighted to call 
him son; while all seemed astonished at his per 
severance and success. 
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A SERIOUS FOLLY, 


There is no greater blunder than that of doing 
& service so as to deserve no thanks, If you 
mean to do a kind action, do it in a kindly man- 
ner; there would not be half the ingratitude of 
which so many respectable people complain, if 
the good turns they delight to chronicle were not 
so mixed up with the troublesome, the disagree- 
able, or the selfish, as to seem but bad work dope 
at high wages. Necessity, or the determination 
to get on by any means, may induce a man to 
accept such services ; but to imagine that he will 
hold them in grateful remembrance is about as 
rational as it would be for a merchant to expect 
some lasting memonal of gratitude for wheat he 
had sold at famine prices.— Zranseript. 
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CHARACTER OF THE CAMEL. 


It is the most gentle animal in existence, and 
the most submissive. It is stubborn, it is true, 
but not so much so as the mule, and it is easily 
and quickly corrected. It is so patient that it 
will proceed with its load until totaily exhausted, 
and then fall never again to rise. During a mil- 
itary expedition of the French in Algeria, in the 

| monthot April, 1844, it was astonishing to see 
their camels, although reduced to skele tons, 
making forced marches with their loads, where 
mules could not have carried their saddles. — Bee. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE FLOWERS. 


Dedicated to Miss M. E. D., on seeing her crowned Queen 
at a Floral Festival. 





BY J. QUINCY ADAMS. 


There is a paradise of love, 
Where sorrows all are o'er, 

And ail the trials earth can boast, 
Are gone to come no more: 

“Tis bright, celestial land of peace, 
°Tis pure, for all are pure; 

"Tis happy, for all gloom is gone, 
And there warm hearts are true. 


Yes, that land’s a land of flowers, 
Sweet flowers all are rare; 

But thou art the lovely queen of all, 
The fairest of the fair ; 

And 0, if bliss, eternal bliss, 
Creates a heaven above, 

Then, Maggie, make thy heaven below, 
And cail that heaven love. 


The wreath that now doth deck thy brow, 
Within this festive hall, 

Is but the wreath that claims the flowers, 
And thou the queen of all. 

A brighter crown shall soon be thine— 
Such as the angel» wear, 

When youth’s sweet flowers shall fade away, 
Heaven's dewdrop sparkles there. 


No harrowing care disturbs thy breast, 
For not like queens of yore, 

Thy sceptre is an emblem true, 
Of love forever more. 

Thy regal chair in robes so bright, 
Plucked from Elysian bowers, 

Is not like those of bygone days— 
For thine is one of flowers. 


We see an Eden in thine eyes, 
Thy smiles make earth rejoice, 
And nought on earth that e’er I've heard, 
Makes music like thy voice; 
For like so many silver bells, 
Whose sounds are soft and clear, 
Or like some sweet xolian harp, 
Thy words fall on my ear. 


Golconda’s brightest gems are thine, 
For loved by all thou art, 

Thy beauty is all gracefulness, 
And guileless is thy heart. 

I love thee, Maggie; yet I fear 
If thou to me wert given, 

The angels fain would envy me, 

; And steal my flower to heaven. 
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A KINGDOM LOST AND WON. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 








Waite the Earl of Murray rode slowly on 
towards the monastery where he then resided, 
noting the discomposed and abstracted air of his 
brother Douglas, he remarked : 

“ Now that you have the letters in your pos- 
session, forming the incontestible proof of the 
queen’s attachment to the constable Mont- 
morenci, why not show them to the earls of 
Albany and Arran, proving as they will that 
Mary never cared for the imbecile Darnley? 
They will go far, besides, to establish a fact so 
desirable to maintain, that it was at her instiga- 
tion that Bothwell strangled him.” 

“Not for broad Scotland!” said Douglas. 
“What! Z give up a woman’s correspondence, 
and that woman my queen, to facilitate your 
bloodhounds in scenting their prey? No, by St. 
Bride of Douglas! Rather would I bare my 
breast within flight shot of England’s bowmen! 
And for your threats of imprisoning her, your 
grace is doubtless actuated by some excellent 
motive.” 

This was said in a tone of deep irony. Mur- 
ray bit his lip, in the effort to suppress the dark 
and subtle rage ready to belch forth, as he 
answered : 

“ Certainly. 
rights.” 

“And rule Scotland, in Mary’s stead—is it 
not so, your grace? Nay, never chafe, brother 
mine. Long have I seen that the crown of 
Scotland was the end aimed at, in all thy moral 
saws and religious maxims. Even should you 
imprison the queen, how long would it be ere 
‘the defenceless lamb’ you so bleat of—her in- 
fant son—would be given over to the butcher?” 

Murray gazed on the stripling Douglas in as- 
tonishment. This was a mood so contrary to 
his younger brother’s usual gentleness, that the 
earl began to suspect he had over-estimated the 
timidity of his nature, and the pliant yielding 
that had ever before bent before his iron sway, 
easily moulded as wax to his tyrant will. 

Little did he know that the young Douglas 
valued more one sunny smile of Mary Stuart 
than all beside broad Scotland offered. There 
was much of a high, chivalric spirit, mixed with 
the sturdy independence of the young Douglas, 
and his last memory of Scotland’s beautiful 
queen was where, with clasped hands pressed 
upon her brow, and tears that fell like rain-drops 
down, she knelt by a low chair in Bothwell 
castle, deserted by the earl she had created Duke 
of Orkney, her child stolen by her wily brother, 
her wifely, queenly regrets all merged in the one 
deep grief that shook her slight frame, as she 
gasped chokingly forth, in the emphatic words of 

Scripture, the bereft mother’s agony that refused 
comfort: ‘O, my babe! my little James! 
Would to God I could die to save thee, my 
son, my son oa 

Abandoned by her cowardly husband, Both- 
well, the queen fell into the hands of the insur- 
gents, headed by the Earl of Murray, who con- 
ducted her to Edinburgh, displaying before her 
all the way a hanner representing the infant 
Prince praying for vengeance on his father’s 
murderers ; while Darnley’s corpse lay haggard 
and distorted before her. The next step taken 
by the brutal earl was to confine Mary in Loch- 
leven Castle, owned by his mother, the haughty 
Lady Douglas, who never forgave that royal 
James of Scotland had deserted her coarser 
Highland charms for the rarer beauty of Mary’s 
mother, the peerless Mary de Lorraine—Guise of 
Frane. 

This imperious woman, at the time of Mary’s 
birth, in the old palace of Linlithgow, urged her 
then husband, William, Earl of Douglas, to pro- 

claim her illegitimate son, the young Ear! of 


I would protect my nephew’s 
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Murray, king—her royal lover dying the week 
after Mary’s birth; but the Cardinal Beaton of 
Saint Andrews, and the royal infant’s uncle, the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, immediately proclaimed 
her mother, the Duchess of Guise, and the Scot- 
tish Earl of Arran regents, solemnly crowning 
the infant princess at the ege of nine months. 
Frustrated, then, in her darling scheme of 
placing the royal diadem of Scotland on her 
son’s brow, what wonder that the implacable 
woman proved a cruel tyrant ever the beautiful 
and unfortunate queen, when placed by Marray’s 
earl under her surveillance ? 

Entering the queen’s apartment one morning, 
the young Douglas noted the traces of tears on 
her pale cheeks. Flinging himself at her feet, 
the impassioned youth prayed to know what new 
cause of sorrow occasioned their flow. 

“0, William,” sobbed the desolate Mary, 
“ your brother Murray has been here, and though 
he himself did not appear, he sent his lords of the 
council to compel me to sign my abdication of 
the throne of my fathers, and consent to his 
regency!” 

“ Would that the dastard stood forth in my 
presence now!” cried the youthful lord of the 
castle, pacing the room with agitated, hurried 
strides. 

He had but spoken, when the heavy curtain 
rose, and Scotland’s haughty regent stood before 
him! Fearing his unannounced entrance boded 
no good to the queen, the young Earl of Douglas 
shouted : 

“What ho! without there! MacDuff! MacIvor! 
Treachery! call the guard! To the rescue, as ye 
love the Douglas !”” 

MacDnaff, followed by a body of the guard, 
rushed into the room. 

“Treason has been at work here! Shall the 
traitor escape? Arrest—” 

But the word seemed to choke his utterance. 

“Arrest whom, my lord?” asked Maclvor, 
seeing his chief under the influence of a passion 
so at variance with his usual gentle demeanor, 
as to conjecture that his reason was disturbed. 
“Whom shall we arrest, my lord? There are 
none here, saving your royal brother, his grace 
the regent, and the Lady Mary !” 

“ The queen, you mean!” thundered the youth, 
his vindictive mood fully aroused at hearing her 
thus styled, who, on young Edward’s death, had 
been recognized as queen of Scotland, France 
and England. ‘Most true; none here, save the 
queen and my mother’s son, my brother! OU, 
God ! enable me to quell the sinful wish for ven- 
geance that flows in my breast!” 

MaclIvor cast a look of wonder at the Earl of 
Murray, who all this time had stood still and 
unmoved in the entrance, his arms folded on his 
breast, his dark brow knit, his usually cold gray 
eye flashing, as it rested on the agitated Doug- 
las, who, still pacing the room, scowled back with 
interest the hatred and defiance of dark Murray’s 
glance—muttering, as ever and anon his eye 
turned to where Mary sat, pale and bent, like a 
crushed lily, her head drooping on her hands, as 
her elbows rested on the table, where so late she 
had amid threats and tears, signed away her 
kingdom : 

“ Why came you here to compel the queen to 
sign her recognition of you as guardian for her 
son, as regent of Scotland, except to gain another 
step nearer its throne ?” 

Marray saw that his brother was softening. 

“ Royal palaces, my brother,” he answered, 
coolly, “have no barriers, I find, against self- 
willed men. I charged them to use no violence.” 

The queen made a sudden movement, throw- 
ing back the long slashed sleeve of black velvet, 
exhibiting her white and beautiful arm deeply 
bruised and marked by the red and purple tracks 
of the iron hand that had compelled her signa- 
ture. She spoke no word, but tears were in her 
soft hazel eyes, and their traces on her pale 


cheek. : 
MacDuff and MaclIvor started forward, as did 


the Douglas. To him she was the sole, the royal 
star of his youth’s idolatry; to them she was a 
daughter of the Stuart. And gazing on her for 
a moment, with kindling eye and determined 
look, the elder, MacDuff, said : 

“ My lord of Douglas, a moment since, when 
you bade us arrest, you left a name unspoken. 
Now, let it but pass your lips, and your wish 
shall be law to all in Lochlevin.” 

“Nay, Douglas, I was but now praying 
Heaven to guard thee against temptation !”’ in- 
terposed the heart-broken queen. 

“OQ, Murray!—my once brother, my bosom 
counsellor, how had you the heart to do this?” 
asked the Earl of Douglas, turning towards his 
brother, who, stepping forward and laying his 
hand on his breast, said : 

“Believe me, Lady Mary, and you, my 
brother, I have not deserved the foul suspi- 
cions your words imply. I pardon them freely, 
from the distraction of a bereaved mother, and 
from the fidelity of a Douglas; but by my 
share in salvation, and the soul of our royal 
father, I swear—” 

“ Silence, Earlof Murray! Add not perjury 
to your other acts of wrath and violence!” said 
Mary, interrupting him with the firm dignity that 
so well became her. ‘‘ You stole my infant boy 
from my arms; you have usurped my throne; 
you would wear my crown and wield my sceptre. 
Take them! May you feel as I do, when both 
turn to red-hot iron !—and turn they will! Place 
Scotland's regal diadem upon your ignoble brow ; 
it will prove a searing circlet. Take up my 
sceptre ; what will it avail, when you fall, shot 
down by an assassin? And now, thou hard, 
bloody man, I would be alone. Enjoy such 
share of power as Scottish revolt permits thee; 
but ask not to see my face again, for in the hour 
that thou dost, I crave of the Douglas that his 
guard's partisans protect me. My lord of 
Douglas, look that it be so directed.” 

And quailing beneath the calm of that regal 
brow, the regent left the queen’s presence with- 
out attempting further justification or reply. 

What followed is matter of history. While 
it is not our object to enter minutely into the sad 
events that characterized the unfortunate Mary’s 
reign, suffice it for our purpose, that on quitting 
her presence, loud and angry words passed be- 
tween the regent and the Douglas—the former 

















































































quitting Lochlevin for the ancient palace of Holy- 
rood with an angry and heated brow, having 
given the young queen over to his mother’s 
ward with a cool defiance the young chief could 
illy brook. 

That night, while the lady of Lochlevin slept, 
a boat put off in the Kelpie’s flow, and a tall, 
cloaked rower, helping a slight, veiled figure to a 
seat in the stern, spoke to the men : 





“Now steady! Trim the boat! Give way! 
Row for your lives, for God, and the queen !” 

“A boat on the lake! Bring to, or I fire!” 
called out the sentinel from the battlements, dis- 
charging his harquebuss as he spoke, while sen- 
try and warder, rousing up from their drugged 
sleep, shouted ‘treason! treason!” as hurrying 
to and fro, they but added to the confusion ; while 
the castle bell rang out upon the cool night 
breeze, and flambeaux glanced like meteor 
flames from window to window, as bullets 
whizzed in a leaden shower, skimming the sur- 
face of the lake near the speeding bark, pro- 
pelled by superhuman effort across the Kelpie’s 
flow. 

“Seaton and the abbot are here,’’ spoke the 
silvery tones of Mary ; “but where is he, who at 
his life’s risk, planned my escape? Where is 
the noble Douglas ?” 

“Here! near you, madam!” spoke the lew- 
pitched tone of the tall rower, who, with his 
body thrown as a shield before her, had breasted 
every shot sent from his island fortilace. 

“ Alas, my noble lord! and was it indeed you 
who threw yourself as a target to save poor 
Mary’s life ?” 

“ And could Mary think the Douglas would 
resign to another the proud privilege of saving 
her life, by perilling his own ?” 

Mary sighed deeply; then as best reward to 
chivalry so true, placed, on landing, her hand 
within his arm, to ascend the rugged steep. 


“ And these poor rowers, Douglas? Murray’s 
vengeance will surely overtake them! Am I 
fated to ruin all who approach or serve me ?” 


“Their safety is already cared for, your 
grace. See!’ And he pointed toa number of 
splendidly caparisoned war chargers, impatiently 
champing their bits, as held by grooms, they fret- 
fully pawed up the sand on the beach. 

“To horse!’’ shouted one of the rowers, fling- 
ing off his dusky jacket and placing on his proud 
brow the morion plumed helmet held by a page 
in waiting. Mary glanced from his towering 
form to the broad banner of the Hamiltons, now 
flung triumphantly to the breeze. 

Keeping as close together as the rocky defiles 
would permit, the fugitive party arrived at Ham- 
ilton, first stopping at the old palace of Crook- 
stone, where the queen had held her first bril- 
liant court after her marriage to her cousin 
Darnley. 

No sooner had he heard of the queen’s escape, 
than the regent Murray assembled his adherents, 
in the young king’s name, at Glasgow. This 
army was rendered formidable from his own 
great military talents, trained from his youth, as 
he had been, to the battle-field. The queen’s 
counseilors advised her to remain at Dunbarton, 
in order to avoid a conflict and secure personal 
safety. With this intent, the Duke of Hamilton 
issued orders that the queen’s forces be mounted 
in hostile array, preparatory to escorting her 
thither beneath the royal standard, which was 
raised upon Hamilton-Moor. 

The muster-roll called, valiant chiefs of mighty 
names were there, banners and pennons waved, 
spears glanced in the sunbeams, martial music 
sounded, and the gallant army set out amid all 
the pomp and parade of feudal times. The bril- 
liant pageant was, moreover, dignified by the 
presence of the young and beautiful queen, who 
appeared before her assembled nobles in a rich 
attire, such as became, though it could not en- 
hance, her natural dignity; while with the most 
winning courtesy, she expressed to each her 
grateful thanks, honoring not only the great no- 
bles but the lesser barons, by her engaging atten- 
tion. The lordly prelate of St. Mary’s rode by 
her side, arrayed in the robes of his order. Keep- 
ing his station near the queen’s person, they rode 
on, nor slackened rein till they met, on the high 
grounds before them, at a turn of the road, and 
nearly parallel with Glasgow, columns of in- 
fantry and squadrons of horse, drawn up in for- 
midable array, displaying, like themselves, the 
royal standard of Scotland. 

At this sight, a youthful knight rode up to the 
queen, whispering a word to the prelate, who in- 
stantly made way for him at her side. Splen- 
didly mounted, and accoutred completely in 
black armor, bearing no crest on his helmet, no 
device on his shield, the knight of the sable 
plume kept his visor closed. The abbot of St. 
Mary’s remarked to the queen that an immediate 
conflict must take place, asking if she would re- 
tire toa distance, pointing atthe same time to a 
tall, spreading yew, that reared its lofty branches 
above a sloping hillside, near. 

“We will trust the queen’s royal person with 
no stranger,” interposed the lord of Seaton, 
determinedly. 

“If you would know whoI am, my lcrds, the 
queen herself will be my warrant.” 

He turned to the queen, unclasped his helmet’s 
visor, and fixing his melancholy gaze on her 
beantiful face, re-closed it, asking: 

“ Will your grace trust to my guidance ?” 

There was a flatter of eagerness in the queen’s 


tone, as she answered decisively—% Yes.” 
Then turning to the amazed nobles, she said, 
resolutely : 


“Fear not, my lords, for Mary’s safety. I 
will be in trusty keeping.” 

Graciously smiling, bowing, and waving her 
white, ungloved hand, as banners were lowered, 
and spears depressed before her, she was on the 
instant in motion, guarded by the black knight 
and the prelate, retiring to the distant hillside. 

As they neared it, however, some floating 
memories seemed to rise to her brain, for, turning 
her palfrey’s head, she said : 

«*O, do not ask me to alight there!” 

The knight drew back, surprised. But well 
the prelate knew of the hours of idle dalliance 
spent beneath that old yew shade, with the young 
Piedmontese, Rizzio, in the days of Mary’s early 


married wretchedness with Darnley, while re- 
siding at Crookstone. 

“Remain with her, my son,” said he, “while 
Tascend the hill; I know it well. Not even 
Schehallion’s lofty peak affords a wider prospect.” 

Solely occupied in gazing on the fair and 
lovely queen, through the bars of his closed vi- 
sor, the knight of the sable plume marvelled at 
the low, choking sobs that broke wildly, hyster- 
ically, from her overburdened breast, as leaning 
heavily on his arm, she ever and anon raised her 
tearful gaze up to the spreading yew above. 
He knew not that her thoughts were with the 
last time when she greeted itsshade. A goodly 
kingdom was then hers; an impassioned lover 
whispered vows of a young life’s devotion. Now 
all were gone. The vow of love had given 
place to the conflict’s hoarser bray; the lover’s 
lute to the battle’s deepening wrath; the lover 
himself lay buried in Holyrood’s vault, strack 
down by assassin knives; the goodly kingdom 
wrested from her by her father’s son. Well 
might she weep ! 

“ How goes the day,my lord abbot?” asked 
the impatient knight, as ‘‘ God and the Queen!” 
thundered forth by one party, was responded to 
with “God and the King!” by the other. 

“To horse!’ shouted the prelate, hastening 
down the slope. 

Raising the faint and exhausted queen upon 
her palfrey, the black knight whispered, ‘ we 
part only in death, Mary !”’ when the lord abbot 
joined them. 

“« How fares it?” asked the trembling queen. 

« All is lost!’ was the dire reply. 

For a moment, she stared wildly at him; then 
exclaiming, ‘“ what but evil could Mary Stuart 
have expected to hear from this spot?’’ she 
seemed to give way more and more. 

“OQ, gracious madam, forget that you are a 
woman ; be only a queen!” exhorted the abbot. 

At this moment, a flying detachment of the 
rebels, headed by the Earl of Moreton, rode 
furiously up; the soldier priest grasped the 
queen’s rein, setting spurs to his own charger, 
clearing the sward with the speed of the lance fly. 
Bravely throwing himself between his royal mis- 
tress and her pursuer, the noble knight of the 
sable plume was pierced through with Moreton’s 
lance in the shock, as they met. Springing fiom 
his horse, the earl unbarred the knight’s close 
visor; then beckoning to his kinsman, the laird 
of Grange, he said : 

“Let us place him upon his steed; right well 
aud nobly has he died in his armor, us best be- 
came a Douglas!” 

Thus fared it with all who loved Mary Stuart. 
Francis IL., of France, died young. ‘Ihe lord 
high constable of the realm, the gallant Montmo- 
renci, would have ably governed Scotland, and 
well she loved him; but her adverse fate sf&pped 
between, hardening her heart of soft and gentle 
mould by her union with the imbecile, besotted 
Darnley. Then followed her imprudent mar- 
riage to Bothwell, depriving her of the power to 
reward with her hand the deep devotion of the 
youthful Douglas. This high honor conferred 
on his young brother would have swayed thw 
moody spirit of Murray, and saved Mary from 
imprisonment and death. 

Twenty years before the gallant muster ox 
Hamilton-Moor, Henry VIII. of England soughi 
Mary’s hand for his young son Edward; while 
Henry II. of France was equally anxious to add 
Scotland to the crown of France by mating its 
infant queen with his son, the dauphin, Francis 
Il. And Arran’s proud earl, the regent of 
Scotland, purposed her for his son. But the 
count of Montgomery carrying her off to France, 
England, through the skilful negotiations of 
Lorraine and the Duke of Guise, lest this rich 
possession. Lost the crown of Scotland by her 
marriage to the dauphin, and won it at the battle 
of Langside, when the dethroned queen fied to 
perfidious England for safety. 





AN OLD MAN AND THE DOCTOR, 


An old man complained to his doctor of bad 
digestion. ‘Q, let bad digestion alone,” said 
the doctor, “for it is one of the concomitants of 
old age.” He then stated his weakness of sigiit. 
“Don’t meddle with weakness of sight,’’ said the 
doctor, “for that, also, is one of the concom- 
itants of old age.” He complained to him of a 
difficulty of hearing. “Alas, how distant is 
hearing,” said the doctor, ‘‘ from old men! 
Difficulty of hearing is a steady y concomitant of 
old age.” He complained to him of want of 
sleep. ‘‘ How widely separated,” said the doc 
tor, ‘aresleep and oid men! tor want of sleep 
is certainly a concomitant of old age.” He coni- 
plained to him of a decrease in bodily vigor. 
“This is an evil,” said the doctor, “that soon 
hastens on old men; for want of vigor is a nec- 
essary concomitant of old age.” The old man, 
unable to keep his patience any longer, called out 
to hiscompanions: “ Seize upon the booby ! lay 
hold of the blockhead! drag along the ignorant 
idiot—that dolt of a doctor, who understands 
nothing, and who has nothing to distinguish him 
from a parrot but the human tigure, with his con- 
comitants of an old age, forsooth—the only 
words he seems capable of uttering.” ‘The doc 
tor smiled, and said: “ Come, my old boy, get 
intoa passion, for this, also, is a concomitant of 
old age.” —Porter's Spirit of the Times. 
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HOW TO MAKE NIAGARA FALLS USEFUL. 

I once heard an idea suggested of such a bok! 
and extraordinary natare, that it struck me wit! 
awe from its very magnitude. Of course the 
originator is a Yankee, fur no one bata Yankee 
could eliminate such a gigantic idea. The prop 
osition is simply this—to construct an immense 
water wheel at Niagara Falls. Not a small, 
temporary affair, but one large and strong enough 
to use the entire power of the falls. From this, 
with proper grading, he would lay down a per 
manent shaft through the State of New York, 
terminating at Albany. ‘Those in want of power 
could then “belt” on, ad libitum, ad infinitum 
What a splendid row of cities—manufact turing 
cities—would grow up along the whole line of the 
shaft! Steam engines wouid then be nowhere —- 
and as for those paltry water-powers called 

“* privileges,” they would be like children dis- 
missed from school by an indulgent master 
henceforth to play at leisure, running through 
their “course” without a restrainiog dum.— 

| Appleton’s net owe Guide. 
| 


So far as the Bible is concerned, st cies tainsih. caaeaia anal ity of 
ranean ype cart is essential to that simplicty ot 
neart which is the “good ground’’ fur th 
“ good seed.” Faith withers and dies in the 
shade of artificial and labored explanation. 
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[Prepared expressly for The Fiag of our Union.) 


| Fried Cod Fish. 

Cut the fresh cod into slices about an inch in thickness, 
and dry it in a towel; have ready bread crumbs, and the 
yolk of an egg beaten, salt and pepper the dish, dip each 
stice first in the egg and then in the bread crumbs, have 
ready beiling lard, and lay them in to fry, until a nice 
brown: drain off all the fat from each slice, and serve hot. 


T'o take Ink out of Muslin. 

Dip the part stained with ink into cold water. Then 
fill a small basin with boiling water, and on the top place 
& pewter plate; lay the muslin upon the plate, strew salts 
| of lemon or tartaric acid upon the ink spot, rubbing it 

in with the bow! of a spoon; the spot will then immedi- 

ately disappear. 





Buckwheat without Yeast. 

You can prepare these delicious breakfast or tea cakes 
thus: mix @ quart of buckwheat flour in a batter as 
usual, adding @ teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, dis- 
solved in water; when this is well sfirred in, add « tea- 
spoonful of tartaric acid, also dissolved, and salt. Bake 
a8 8000 85 prepared. 





Sweet Potato Pudding. 

Boil the potatoes and rub them through a sieve, and 
| add eggs, milk, sugar and spice precisely as for pumpkin 
pies, only making the mixture a very little thicker with 
| the potato. Bake in « deep dish with a paste, or without 


if preferred. This is an easily prepared and very nice 
pudding. 








, Inflammation of the Eyes. 

A decoction of the flower leaves (petals) of the common 
poppy, applied several times a day, and a cloth wet with 
it laid over the eyes at night, will usually effect a cure in 


| two or three days. The leaves can be used either fresh 
| or dried. 


Saleratus. 

Use as little of this pernicious article as possible in your 
household. It is a slow poison, and every particle taken 
juto the stomach is {njurious to the natural fanctions. 
This has been proved beyond doubt by careful tests 
among chemists. 


Oysters. 

Never open them until about the time they are to be 
eaten, otherwise they lose much of their sweetness and 
fine flavor. If they are to lay in the house a while, cover 
them with a little well salted water; this will refresh them 
and clear out the mad. 


Washing Preparation. 

Put one pound of saltpetre into a gallon of water, and 
keep it in a corked jug; two t2bleapoonsful for a pint of 
fonp—roak, wash and boil as usual. This bleaches the 
clothes beautifully, without injuring the fabrie. 


Breakfast Dish. 

Pata handful of stale bread crumbe into a asucepan 
with a couple of gills of cream, salt and pepper; let the 
bread absorb the cream, and then put eight or ten eggs 
into the pan, having beaten them together, and cook and 
terve like an omelet. 

Rice Jelly. 

A good and nourishing dish for convaleacente is thus 
made: boil a quarter of a pound of the best rice flour 
with half a pound of loaf sugar in a quart of water, until 
the whole becomes one glutinous mass; strain off the 
jelly, and let it stand te cool. 


Cleansing Silver. 

Silver spoons frequently become discolored by using 
them in taking medicine. These stains may be removed 
by rubbing the spoon with a rag dipped in sulphuric acid, 
and afterwards washing it off in soap-suda, and then 
cleaning the spoon in the usual manner. 








Window Glass. 

You may make your window glass wonderfully clear 
and beautiful by first washing it with lukewarm soap- 
suds and # sponge, and when dry, rubbing with a buck- 
skin and a little fine prepared chalk. The sume for look- 
jog-glasses 
Paste. 

Ip pasting paper on wood, first wet the paper all over 
with clean sponge dipped in cold water; spread the paste 
on the wood, and lay on the paper while damp; otherwise 
it will be in wrinkles when dry. 





Old Potatoes. 

Potatoes late ia the spring are apt to soak water when 
boiling; when this is the case, place them after cooking 
in a napkin and squeeze out the water; keep them hot, 
and they will be as dry and mealy as ever. 





| Chestnuts. 

| ‘The nicest way to cook chestnuts is to boll them until 

they are nearly done, end then to roast them fora few 

| minutes. Serve hot upon napkins. They will be of rare 
flavor and mealy. 

| — 

Apples. 

Remember in purchasing or using apples to select the 
largest, though the first cost may be more. The waste of 
' core and peeling is less than with smell ones, and the 
| quality is better. 

To cure Hiccough. 

It is not generally known that a lump of loef sugar 

| will ofton instantly stop the most troublesome hiccough. 





| A nice Dish. 
Boil a doven eggs hard, cut them in slices and fry in 
butter. Serve with roasted chicken. 





| -BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


‘Lhis illumined record of the times is now in ite TwrurTa 
volume. Since the commencement of this journal, each 
yeor has added to its extraordinary popularity aud une- 
| qualledcirculation. It is the pioneer of illustrated papers 
| im this country, end shall continue to deserve ite remark- 

&bie success. The members of any family in which 
| Batrou’s Prcrorian is @ weekly visitor, cannot fail to 
realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence than 
those who do not have access to this admirable inedium 
for improvement and instruction. 
| (oP It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 

fine engravings each week. 
j (>> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 

or female, who may & r among a4 

7 It gives oriclon! views of the various cities of the 
U uion and public buildings, north and south 
CF It presente many large and elegant historical eo 

| mavingr, of scenes worthy of framing. 
} U7” it contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
| tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

TF It eansot fail to delight aod instructevery member 
of tne fireside where it is & weekly visitor 

{7™ The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contribators to Baliou's 

G7 It ie admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

Q™ Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
wnaking them familiar with ell noted localities 

(> lt forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand spiendid engravings 

(7 Thus forming a paper origina! in its design, and « 
tavorite la every part of our Union. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subseriber, one ryt 
4 subscribers, “ 
Ww - “ « cary 
Any person sending us yraene “ gubserthess at the last 
rate, shall receive the thertventa copy gratis 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
OSD address at the jowest rate 
& Suunple copies sent when desired. 
Publivbed each Saruzpas,by = M. M. BAJ.L0U 
No. Zi Winter Strest, Boston, 
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“No more have I.” can purchase it when convenient, or it will be no 
“Then what in the deuce are you driving at?” | serious matter after all, if we do not have one at 
ans “Tonly wish, Simon, that I could persuade | present.” 
| you, for your own sake, to be less of a monarch 
in your family and more of a husband.” 


Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
COME, DANCE TO-NIGHT. 


prt ; Sester’s Picnic. 
A little child died, and the guardian angel was 


| bearing its soul to heaven. Already they had The Westchester Herald publishes the following spect- 


@ ¢ ity, i 3 en of orth y as a true copy of tice taken from 
O, we had better have it at once by all == ee eae yom 4 nae upon which it had been posted, in inemaen wally 
means.” “4 ’ PUBLICK sam 


|} canals, where glided the laden vessels, and the 7 
” ; , Lo de 
“Well, Morton, I see that we shall not agree |“ Just as you please. angel had not looked upon them ; but when they Agu tome cotien Saenaies oe mene yeu ev eli oo ante 
in this matter, but you will doubtless abide by “Well, how much money will you have?’ | came toa poor village, he hovered over it, and | the sail | W t0 commence of won o'clock there ts a eligant 
° > . * * a i i | cow ¢ an eare is shoats to rot) 
your ideas, and as for me, why, 1 am satisfied | he said, taking out his pocket-book. looked into the alley, running through a cluster of 7 qe 











Come, dance to-night, 
Tn salons of light, 
For life is not always dreary ; 
Let us hide the sigh, 
And the tearful eye, 
And to-night we'll again be merry 


Away to the dance! 
We will break the trance, 
And despair a moment scorning, 
All dance to-night, 
With hearts so light, 
We'll frighten regret in the morning 


We'll dance to-night. 
In the blaze of light. 
Out tresses a-waving around us; 
While a glow shall fan 
Our cheeks, so wan, 
And a halo of joy surround us 


Yes! dance to-night, 
In wild delight : 

Youth is not gone, though flying! 
And we'll love to-night, 
While the beart is light; 

To-morrow love may be dying 


BEAUTY IN WOMEN 
But 0, how unlike marble was that face : 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 
There was a listening fear in her regard, 
As if calamity had but begun; 
As if the vanward clouds of evjl days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder laboring up.—Keats. 





A WOUNDED BREAST. 
Tis not, I know, the chiming of a song, 
Not all the powers that to the muse belong, 
Words aptly culled, and meaning well expressed, 
Can calm the sorrows of a wounded breast.—CranbeE. 





BEAUTY. 


°Tis not the lip or eye we beauty call, 
But the full force and joint effect of all — Pore. 








Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HOUSEHOLD RULE. 





BY CHARLES M. KENDALL. 

Ir Simon Silcox prided himself more on one 
point than any other, it was in the management 
of his household. From the earliest commence- 
ment of his matrimonial life he had endeavored 
to render his will absolute, and he so far suc- 
ceeded at last, that he satisfied himself that his 
aim was accomplished. Occasionally, it was 
true, that symptoms of rebellion would manifest 
themselves, but these he promptly checked, and 
his wife, after several years of feeble resistance 
in the earlier period of her marriage, quietly 
settled down beneath his irqn rule, partly for the 
sake of peace, and more particularly because she 
could not help it. 

Silcox was a prosperous trader, and enjoyed 
a sufficient competence to render them comfort- 
able, if worldly possessions have the power to pro- 
duce that happy state. Aside from his imperious 
disposition, which did not confine itself to the 
limits of his own household, he was altogether an 
agreeable man, and a good neighbor ; nor could 
his lady complain that he did not provide lib- 
erally for the wants of the family. 

An old friend of his boyhood having amassed 

an ample fortune in a Southern State, had a few 
months prior to our date, purchased a beautiful 
tract of land in the neighborhood, upon which he 
was erecting a splendid mansion. By the earn- 
est solicitation of Silcox, he was induced to re- 
main with his family at the house of the former, 
until his own residence could be prepared for 
them. 
Morton Gray differed greatly from his friend. 
He had been better educated, and in his inter- 
course with the world had maintained the repu- 
tation of a polished gentleman, as well as an 
enterprising man of business. In his family re- 
lations he sought to be loved, and in this un- 
doubtedly took the best means to insure a true 
authority. Nor did he think the advice of his 
wife was beneath his notice, but on the contrary 
often acted upon it in preference to his own pre- 
determined purpose. 

“Tell me, Morton,” said Silcox, one day, 
“if you are in the habit of consulting your wife 
about all your affairs ?”’ 

“Certainly not, why what do you mean ?” 

“IT notice that in the finishing of your house, 
she seems to have her way in almost every par- 
ticular.” 

“ Why should she not, my friend 2” 

“ Because a man should assert his authority, 
and have his own way in spite of everything.” 

“But my way in this respect is to secure her 
happiness and pleasure. A woman, you know, 
is compelled te remain in a house nearly twice 
the number of hours each day that we are, and 
experience teaches her what is adapted to con- 
venience and comfort. In these matters she is 
a much better judge than ourselves.” 

“A fig fora woman’s judgment any how! 
Why, if my wife had her way, the house would 
be turned topsy-turvy, and I should become a 
bankrupt in a very brief space of time.” 

“T should think, Sileox, that I was talking 
with a double-distilled old bachelor, instead of a 
sensible married man.” 

“I am master of my house, at all events.” 

“And precious management you would make 
of it, I think, without a mistress.” 

“My wife is well enough as long as she un- 
derstands that my authority must prevail.” 

“Take my word for it, Silcox, that you would 
like her all the better if you allowed her not to 
understand that so plainly.” 

“It would notdo to slack up the reins. i have 
had altogether too mach trouble to establish my- 
self as master, to risk the experiment.” 

“ You can’t tell that until you have made the 
trial.” 

“Thank you, Ihave no relish for becoming 
one of your meek obedient husbands.” 





with mine.” 


But he was not satisfied. He had been before | 


the Grays came, but since then, some unpleasant 
doubts had occasionally agitated his mind, con- 
cerning the propriety of his conduct. Besides, he 
could not help contrasting the warm greeting 
which always welcomed the appearance of his 
friend, with the indifferent manner in which his 
own family acknowledged his presence. For 
Morton, there were smiles and hearty exclama- 
tions ; for himself, simply frigid courtesy. 

Mrs. Silecox was also busy with comparison, 
and in this occupation rather depreciated her 
husband than otherwise, and allowed the one 
fault to cloud a host of sterling virtues. As she 
marked the affectionate conduct of Mr. Gray to 
his wife, and the ever cheerful countenance which 
he brought into his family, she did not wonder 
at the domestic harmony which prevailed, and 
thought that if her husband possessed such a 
happy temperament, how much pleasure she 
should derive in her efforts to please him. 

“Ah, Mrs. Gray, what a happy woman you 
are!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Do you think so? Well, I certainly ought 
to be, if I am not.” 

“You are blessed with an extraordinary 
husband.” 

“‘ Morton is very kind, I will allow, but then I 
strive to give him no cause for displeasure.” 

“T only wish my husband was like him.” 

“Mr. Silecox seems to be a very good man; 
you know how much Morton esteems him.” 

“But he is altogether too much of « tyrant.” 

“ You will excuse me, my dear friend, but per- 
haps you are a little in fault in this respect.” 

“T am sure that I am willing to submit to any- 
thing reasonable.” 

“Mere submission or obedience will not sat- 
isfy these men, they look for something more.”’ 

“T should think that was quite as much as the 
best of them deserve.” 

“You forget that there is such a sentiment as 
affection.” 

“Tt is hard to exercise it in my circum- 
stances.” 

“Since you have introduced this theme, par- 
don my plain-dealing when I say that I doubt if 
you manage judiciously with him.” 

“ Proceed, I beg.”’ 

“T have noticed there seems to be a lack of 
confidence between you, and while you coldly 
sugmit to his authority—I will allow that he 
seems a little too fond of that word—your heart 
still stoutly rebels.” 

“Alas, it is true!” 

“In my opinion, your husband only requires a 
little managing, to be all that you could wish.” 

“T tried that the first two years of our mar- 
riage to my heart’s content, and miserably 
failed.” 

“Because you tried open opposition. If a 
woman aspires to ruling her husband that is the 
very last course for her to take.” 

“Pray then advise me, for I am willing to do 
anything which may result in changing the con- 
duct of my husband.” 

“‘A woman has the choice between two modes 
of action in such cases. If her husband chooses 
to consider himself absolute and her a mere serf, 
she has only to appear as such, assume no re- 
sponsibility, manifest no will of her own, allow 
household affairs to take care of themselves, and 
withal appear cheerful all the while, and he will 
soon find the necessity of coming tu terms.” 

“A capital idea, and I should like to try it.” 

“That would answer in extreme cases, but I 
would not advise it as your mode. There is still 
another and better way, I think, to accomplish 
your purposes. In the first place strive to please 
him, and let him see that you have some heart 
in the effort. Shake off your apathy, and meet 
him with smiles when he returns from business. 
Show him that you are trying to be contented 
and happy, and wish to make others so about 
you. If you wish to change his determination, 
advise calmly, but do not dictate or appear to 
resist. Be true to this line of conduct, and you 
will find it to succeed earlier than you think.” 

“My excellent friend, you have opened my 
eyes. Isee that I have been too intent upon my 
husband’s conduct, to regulate my own.” 

That day Mr. Silcox was rather late to his 
dinner, and a little out of temper because he had 
been detained. His wife opened the door for him 
with a smile of welcome. For a moment, he 
looked surprised at this unusual greeting, espe- 
cially when he was a delinquent, then the clouds 
lifted from his brows, and he rewarded her first 
experiment with a look of tenderness, which in 
turn astonished her. 

During the meal, she seemed so cheerful and 
happy, that he could but wonder at the change 
which had so suddenly come over her. He also 
thought of the conversation he had with his friend 
in the morning, and while he resolved to abate 
not a jot of his authority, he determined in future 
to make known his will in a milder manner than 
he had previously done. In short, if his wife 
continued in the same happy temper that he had 
so unexpectedly found her, he made up his 
mind that she should have no reason to regret it. 

*‘ Simon,” said she, one day, “ don’t you think 
we need a new carpet in the sitting-room ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

*O, very well, I do not insist, but perhaps 
you are not aware that is worn through in sev- 
eral places.” 

**So it is, upon my word. Well I never no- 
ticed it before.” 

“ Yon know that we need one in one of the 
chambers, about which we were speaking the 
other day, and when I first spoke, I thought this 
might answer for that, and that perhaps you 
would be willing to purchase s new one for this 
room.” 

“Well, this does not seem so unreasonable 
after all.”” 


“Why, Simon, I was not thinking of making 
the purchase. I would rather leave that to you.”’ 

“No, you would doubtless make a better 
selection.” 

“Then give me as much as you think proper, 
and I will do the best I can.” 

“ Harriet,” he said, putting his arm around 
her waist, “I don’t know what has come over 
you, but you are certainly getting to be a reason- 
able woman.” 

“That is perhaps because I have found out 
that you are not an unreasonable man.” 

Incidents like this were occurring daily, and 
Mrs. Silcox was greatly pleased to find that she 
was having her own way almost as much as she 
could desire, and with very little effort on her 
part. Things about her, too, wore a different as- 
pect, and her gratitude to her friend for her 
advice, was unbounded. 

Her husband also found out, that in order to 
rule the household he was not obliged to play 
the tyrant, and he, too, thanked his friend Morton 
heartily, for showing him his error. Both hus- 
band and wife persevere in their new line of con- 
duct, and both long since have found their 
reward. 


— ee 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Aman loves when his judgment approves.— Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 

Tuat accounts for the widower of forty fall- 
ing in love with, and marrying a silly little miss 
of eighteen, just from a fashionable boarding- 
school; and placing her at the head of his estab- 
lishment, to be his companion for life, and to 
train his half-dozen motherless children. 

It accounts for the man of a medical education, 
selecting for a companion, a delicate fashionable 
lady, with weak lungs and brain, and rearing 
up in consequence, a family of sickly, stupid 
children. 

It accounts fora poor man’s running away 
with, and marrying the daughter of a millionaire ; 
and when they are settled down to the realities 
of life, finding he has only a five dollar note in 
his pocket, while his wife does not know a cook- 
ing stove from a steam engine. 

It accounts for some spruce young man of 
twenty-five being courted by and married to a 
smart widow of forty, and learning in after life, 
that she looks upon him as a son, and expects 
obedience accordingly. 

It accounts for the gray-headed old man 
selecting his third wife from the ball-room or the 
opera. 

It accounts for the man of letters marrying a 
lady, who cannot tell whether it was Newton or 
Napoleon who discovered the laws of gravitation. 

It accounts for the man of wealth and fashion 
selecting for a wife an intelligent literary woman, 
and spending the remainder of his days in fretting 
about “ blue stockings.” 

It accounts for a sedate clergyman marrying a 
village belle. 

Yes, “‘ man loves when his judgment approves.” 
Do these cases occur because his judgment is so 
very weak? or is it because judgment has so 
little to do with his love? 

In my humble opinion, love seldom con- 
descends to hold a consultation with judgment, 
until it has first had some severe blow to. par- 
tially conquer its wilful nature. No, not even in 
man, where judgment claims the ascendency.— 

Qin a Corner. 
—————__ ¢ wee - -——_—__ —_ 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 


The following anecdote of Sheridan was related 
by one of the oldest surviving friends and follow- 
ers of Fox. This gentleman and Sheridan had 
dined together at Bellamy’s. Sheridan, having 
taken his allowance, said as usual: ‘“ Now, I shall 
go down and see what’s doing in the House ;” 
which in reality meant, and was always so in- 
terpreted by whoever dined in his company, “I 
have drank enough; my share of the business is 
done ; now do yours; call for the bill, and pa 
it.” The bill having been settled by Sheridan’s 
friend, the latter, hearing that Sheridan was 
“up,” felt curious to know what he could possi- 
bly be at, knowing the state in which he had just 
departed. Accordingly he entered the House, 
and to his no small astonishment, found Sheridan 
in a fit of most fervent oratory, thundering torth 
the following well-known passages: “ Give them 
a corrupt House of Lords; give them a venal 
House of Commons; give them a tyrannical 
ae: ive them a truckling court ; and let me 
iave but an unfeitered press, and I will defy 
them to encroach a hair’s breadth upon the liber- 
ties of England !”— Anecdotes of the English Bar. 


A 
A SWORD OF THE “SIX HUNDRED” 


We saw and handled lately a relict of Balak- 
lava, in the shape of a sword, wielded by Lord 
Levison Gower, in the famous charge of the 
“Six Hundred.” [t is a Scottish claymore of 
great antiquity—having been in the possession of 
the Granville family for several centuries—made 
of the finest tempered steel, with basket hilt of 
the same material, and measures about three feet 
point toguard. The owner presented it to Cup- 
tain Du Riviere, of the Zouaves, the present pos- 
sessor, who succored him while lying on the field 
of Balaklava, desperately wounded. The seab- 
bard is denred in several places by the hoofs of 
horses, and the hilt is slightly injared by the 
thrust of a Cossack’s lance. “The charge of the 
“Light Brigade” is not so recent but that this 
relic of the event possesses considerable historic 
interest —N. Y. Hvening Post. 


— +e 


HARD CUSTOMER, 


A formidable weapon is produced by what are 
called “ coupled cannons.”” Two cannon have 


oran iron chain from a 
meter to a hundred meters in length, when with 
caanon. These pistons serve as projectiles ; when 
fired, they straighten the chain between them, 





decayed huts. There was grass growing through | 


the stones ; there was broken pottery, and damp 
straw, and piles of cinder and ashes thrown out. 
The angel looked long at the deserted spot, when, 
espying suddenly a pale flower in the ruins, which 
had opened in the shade, he gave acry of joy, 
stooped from the air, and plucked it. 

The soul of the dead child asked him why he 
had stooped for a single field flower, without 
beauty or fragrance ? 

“* Thou seest at the bottom of this alley a cabin 


| with the roof broken by the snows, and its walls 


seamed by the rain. There lived once a child of 


| thy age, afflicted from his birth. When he quit- 


ted his little straw bed, leaning on his willow 
crutches, he went two or three times up and down 
the alley—it was all. He had never seen the sun 
but from his window. When the summer brought 
back its bright rays, the afflicted creature came 
and sat down in their light; he looked at the 
blood feebly circulating in his thin hands, and said, 
‘Lam better.’ Never had he seen the green of 
the meadows or the forest, only the children 
sometimes brought him branches of the poplar, 
which he laid around him on his bed. en he 
would dream that he was lying in the shade of the 
woods, that the sunshine was dancing through the 
leaves, and the birds singing around. One day 
his oldest sister brought him a little field flower, 
with its root. He planted it in an old earthern pot, 
and God prospered the plant tended by the weak 
hand. It was the sick child’s garden; the little 
flower was to him the meadows, the wood, the 
waters, the creation. As long as he lived he nursed 
it. He gave it all the air and the sunshine that 
his little window suffered to enter; he watered it 
each evening, and told it good-by till next morn- 
ing, as if it were afriend. But when God called 
away the little martyr, his family quitted the vil- 
lage, the valley was abandoned, and the simple 
flowersurrounded with ruins. ‘Then the providence 
of God preserved it where I have just gathered it.” 

“ Who told you all that ?” demanded the soul 
of the child. 

‘“‘T was myself,” said the angel, “ the little sick 
child who walked on his willow crutches. God has 
taken me up to paradise, but I have not forgotten 
the few humble joys 1 had on earth, and I would 
not give that simple flower for the beautiful star in 
the sky I now inhabit.” —Dutch Legend. 


Floral Department. 
(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


The source of that whispering strain I'll tell— 
For I’ve listened oft 
To the music faint of the biue harebell 
In the gloaming soft ; 
’Tis the gay Fairy-fulk that peal who ring 
At even-time for their banqueting — Miss Twamiey. 











Sleep of Plants. 

Some plants drop their leaves at night, the flat part 
becoming flaccidand pendulous. Others, like the clover, 
clothe their leaflets together in pairs, and occasionally 
the whole leaf drops at the same time. Lupines which 
have leaves resembling a seven-fingered hand without a 
palm, folded together like a lady's half-closed parasol ; 
and some species of lotus, besides many of ita elegant 
family—the leguminose, bring their leaves together in 
such a way as to protect the young flower buds and im- 
mature seed-vessels from the chilly air of night. The 
greater part of planta shut the petals at night, the stalks 
declining on one side, but there are some which roll their 
petals back, and curl them up like miniature volutes 
The sleep of such plants is probably unaccompanied by 
any external change. Flowers lose their sensibilities 
altogether, when the period of fertilization is passed, as 
may readily be seen by inspecting a field of daisies in the 
morning before the dew is off the grass. The overblown 
one will be found wide open; those in the younger stages 
all crimson-tipped and sound asleep. 





Choice Flowers. 

The camelias cannot be said to belong naturally to the 
early spring, but by cultivation they may be induced to 
flower at almost any period of the year. The white va- 
riety, known as the ‘Countess of Orkney,” is a lovely 
white flower with a blush centre, and one of the most 
recherche of new varieties. Another, called imbricata is 
a deep red flower, having a fine form. A delicate azalea, 
of a small and neat-growing species, has been brought 
from China, and added to the cultivated lists. The flow- 
ers are purplish crimson, and nothing can exceed the 
brilliant effect of a fine plant of this or one of the kindred 
varieties, of which there are several very similar in ap- 
pearance—the sparkling waxen flowers, growing in tall, 
dense spikes a foot or more in length. 





Perfume of Flowers. 

There are extensive flower-farms in the neighborhood 
of Nice, Grasse, Montpelier, and Cannes, in France; at 
Adrianople, Turkey in Europe; at Broussa and Uslak, 
Turkey in Asia; and at Milcham, in England; all for the 
perfamery to be extracted from the flowers. One of the 
large perfumers of Grasse and Paris employs annually 
50,000 pounds of orange flowers, 60,000 pounds of cassia 
flowers, 54,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 32,000 pounds of 
jasmine blossoms, 32,000 pounds of violets, 20,000 pounds 
of tuberose, 16,000 pounds of lilac, besides rosemary, 
mint, lemon, citron, thyme, and odorous plants in large 
proportion. 


Spare the Leaves. 

We once knew an intelligent lady, says a cotemporary, 
and one who understood much about horticulture, strip 
her grape vines of a portion of their leaves, in order to 
let im the sun and ripen the fruit; but to her surprise, 
where the leaves remained as nature had disposed them, 
the grapes were the earliest, and every way the bert. This 
led her to investigate the matter, when she was delighted 
to learn that the leaves were not only the protectors, but 
the caterers of the fruit, constantly elaborating and eup- 
plying it with the pabulum it required to bring it to per- 
fection. 





Pansies and Violets. 

Pansies and violets are very easfly propagated by part- 
ing the roots when the flowers are past. Pansies are 
very beautiful flowers; and cuttings of their young 
shoots will grow very freely if kept moist and shaded for 
some time By refreshing the soil every year, you tpeure 
large flowers. Pansies and violets bloom early in the 
spring 
Grape Vines. 

Loosen the earth about their roots and give them ma- 
nures. Swamp-muck which has been decomposed by the 
2alt and lime mixture, answers @ good purpose. Whole 
bones buried near the roots of grape vines will soon be 
appropriated, and during the summer rest, a little potash 
water will hurry up their action. 





Toads. 
Don’t harm them; they are the best exterminators of 


insects that prey upon the plants, which are known in 


the garden. They do no injury themselves, feeding alto- 
gether upon bugs 


The Raspberry. 

Laure H. wants to know the florel language of « rasp- 
berry sprig, sent toher. It signifies remorse. 
Answer to Helen. 

The language of the Heliotrope is devotion. The laa- 





here And theare is too beds to be svild here And theare 
is a clock to be sold here And theare is « bewrough to be 
soild here And theare is cheares to be soild here And 
theare is house furnicher and theare is Chichin furnicher 
to be soild here and theare is uthere artickles too numeris 
to menchen the sail is about one mil from springgrove 
The sail is at North from springgrove” 


NN NANA SANA S ee 


The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette eay*, ‘ An amia- 
ble bill sticker was about putting a placard on « wall, 
when he was attracted by the words ‘ Post no bills!’ He 
put down his bucket and brush, and with folded arms 
confronted the offending inscription: * Post no bili!’ 
said he, ‘and why not? Do you s pose sucha thing as 
you is going to stop me? Where's yoursignatoor? Wheres 
your authority?) What right have you to say anything 
about it? I know not what other men may think, but 
for my single self, I don't recognize no titles of post no- 
bility, and so here *' Amoment after a big placard 
informed the world that everybody was taking the * Von- 
centrated Essence of Phlagroot.’"’ 


AAA SAAR ASAAS 


The Green Bay Advocate gives the following spirited 
account of hia horse: The editor hereof rejoices in the 
tromen ofa horse, who seizes every occasion that he is 
nisown master, to go where he listeth, at such speed as 
to him seemeth meet. Coming down the street the other 
day, he capsized us into a mud bank, and then exhibited 
to the astonished denizens of Green Bay such going as 
was absolutely marvellous, the wagon bottom side up, 
strewing the road with all sorte of thirgs. Here was a 
buffalo and a whip—there a horse blanket and a halter— 
and here again another rope, cur wife and some othe 
articles of little value. 


~~ 





al 


The Boston Journal says that passing one of the delivery 
windows at the post -ofhes, we overheard the followi 
dialogue between the clerk in attendance and a dilapidated 
specimen of the ‘‘ Green Isle :” 

pag pena, up the letter)—Where do you live? 

Pat—An’ sure it’s meself that's not married at all. 

Where do you fire? again inquired the clerk. 


Pat—I have three sisters living around here somewhere, 


Clerk—I don't wish to know anything about your sis- 
ters, or whether you are married, but where you live? 

Pat—By the Holy St. Patrick, I don’t live anywhere. 
I make boots out in the country! 


~~ 


Canzonet on Orinoline.—By a Wretch 


When lovely woman, hooped in fully, 
Grows more expansive every day, 
And makes her husband melancholy 
To think what bills he'll have to pay ; 


When in the width of fashion swellin 
With air-balloons her skirts may vie, 

The truth—what hinders Punch from telling?) 
Is that she looks a perfect—Guy ! 


RARA SAAS A AAA nn 


On the arrival ofan emigrant ship, some years ago, 
when the North Carolina laid off the Battery, an Irish- 
man, hearing the gun fired at sunset, inquired of one of 
the sailors what that was? 

“What's that? Why, that’s sunset!’ was the con- 
bags Sot reply. 

*Bunset!” exclaimed Paddy, with distended eyes; 
“sunset! Holy Moses! and does the sun go down in this 
country with such a clap as that!"’ 





RRR enn nn 


The following is no less startling than new. It is the 
creation of a mind delving in the realms of thought: 


‘*T sat me down in thought profound, 
This maxim wise I drew; 
It's caver far to like a girl, 
Than make a girl like you!” 


Young gentlemen affected with calico proclivities will 
crcl WAR nn enn nnn nn 

A celebrated dandy was one evening in company with a 
young lady, and observing her kiss her favorite poodle, be 
advanced, and begged the like favor, remarking that she 
ought to have as much charity for bim as she had shown 
to the dog. 

** Sir,’’ said the belle, ‘‘ 1 never kissed my dog when he 
was puppy.”’ The fellow took the hint, aud was off 
instanter. 


Nee ee ee ren 


Smith, a waggish mechanic, was going home last 8un- 
day, from a neighboring provision store, with a piece of 
salt pork, which he carried under his arm as neatly done 
up as if ithad been a Russia bound eopy of Watts on 
its way to a fashionable church. 

“What ye got there! a prayer-book?” bawled an ac- 
quaintance. 

** No—notexactly,”’ said Smith, ‘it’s a little (p)salter /"" 


RPP 


A man with a red face, and looking rather shabby, 
called ata house in the country, on Suuday, and asked 
for a drink of cider. The good lady of the house refused, 
telling him that she would not. He urged, telling her 
that she had better, for some persons had entertained 
angels unawares. 

* Yes,’ said she, “I know that; but angels don’t go 
about drinking cider on Sunday.” 


~~ 


In New Zealand, when the marriage ceremony takes 
lace, itis customary to knock the heads of the bride and 
fcstorreomn together previous to the union: 


In Christian lands it isn’t 80; 
The bridegroom and the bride 

To loggerheads but seldom go, 

Uutil the knot is tied. 


eee ee eet 


At a festival which recently came off in Niagara cenate, 
a boy who did not get a fair chance at the eatables, 
some of the voracious visitors had been starving them- 
selves so long in anticipation of the feast, that they were 
hollow all the way down, and he “could hear the first 
mouthfals they swallowed strike on the bottoms of their 
boots!” 


A young lady on putting on her veil to go out, re- 
marked: 
Wed ope | my beauty; to which waggish Frank 


jocosely replied: 
‘* You had better, or you may be taken up for man- 


slaughter.”’ 


A Brooklyn paper gives this notice, which contains, as 
near as we can judge, an insinuation : 

‘Absence of Mind.—The person who took the silver 
spoons instead of almonds, and Filver ladle instead of pick- 
led oysters, from a house in Hicks Street, will be kiod 


Ne eens 


One of our citizens was thus accosted by the landlord 

“As every thing is on the rise, I feel it my duty to raise 
the rect.” 

** sir,” said the tenant, ‘I feel duly grateful, for times 
areso bard that it is really impossibie to raise it myself.” 


eee 


Theodore Hook said to an alderman, who had ote 


surfeited him, and yet, pees him to partake of ati 
another course, “I than 


you, but if it’s all the same to 
you, I'll take the rest in money.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN WHICH JUAN BL ZAPOTE VERIS HIs VIRTUR 
GIVING WAT. 


We have said that Caldelas and Don Rafael 
had fortified the hacienda del Valle in such 
way as to render it capable of resisting the whole 
insurrectionary force of the province. Indepen- 
dently of three field pieces furnished by the gov- 
ernor of Oajaca, Don Rafael had induced the 
Spanish government to pay all the men of the 
garrison, numbering about @ hundred, leaving 
him the chief command. 

This charge, though not very burthensome on 
the vice regal treasury, would have exceeded the 
colonel’s means. His fortune, though consider- 
able, would not, it may be imagined, have sufficed 
for the support and equipment of his soldiers for 
two years. The pay was in itself very moderate, 
but the duties levied on all traffic between Puebla 
and Oajaca, which the commandant of the ha- 
cienda collected, more than doubled it, eo that 
the garrison had no complaints to make of the 
duration and fatigue of a service which was 60 
wellremunerated. Lieutenant Varragay, «brave, 
enterprising and active man, entrusted with the 
command in the colonel’s absence, had contented 

himself for a long time with remaining on the 
defensive until the moment when he had learned 
and informed Don Rafael, that Arroyo’s guer- 
illa was returning to the province. He had re- 
solved to make an end of them, if possible. 
Meanwhile, as he was not a little selfish and 

unscrupulous, brave as he was, he had not hur- 
ried the execution of his projects. He was well 
enough pleased to let Arroyo enrich himself with a 
pillage, so that he might derive both honor and s 
profit from the rout of the guerillero. As « 
Spaniard, it was little to him if Creoles were held 
to ransom, provided the fruit of Arroyo's plun- 
der increased the value of his capture. His sol- 
diers completely shared his manner of thinking, 
and this explains why he had until then confined 
himself to a single sortie, in which he had killed 
and taken and hanged a dozen bandits. 

Lieutenant Varragay was in this state of phi- 
losophic neutrality, when, on the morning of the 
same day on which Don Rafael was trying to 
conceal himself from the pursuit of Arroyo's men, 
& message from the governor of Oajace reached 
him. This message ordered him to make an end 
of the bandits who invested the province as speedi- 
ly as possible, and announced the arrival of « 
reinforcement of sixty men belonging to the pro- 
vincial militia, on that evening. 

The Catalan grumbled a little on the reception 
of this order, which forced him to diminish his 
profits by hastening the execution of his projects, 
but he did not think for a moment of disobedience. 
Only his bamor, naturally not very amiable to- 
wards the insurgents, was not softened by this 
crows, and presaged no good to those who should 
happen to fall into his hands. If we add to this, 
that the message bore this injunction, to make 
quick work with Arroyo's band, on the news of 
the approaching march of Morelos on Oajaca, of 
the raising of the siege of Huajapam, and the 
complete route of the besiegers, our readers may 
imagine how bitterly the Catalan lieutenant re- | 
proached himself with the mercy he had ased 
towards the four bandits he had hung by the neck, 
instead of hanging them by the feet, like thei | 
two companions | 

About an hour after the passage of Captain 
Lantegas before the hacienda del Valle, and « 
few minutes after the heads suspended at the gate 
had been removed by Arroyo's orders under 

| cover of the night, two individuals approac hed | 
| the crenelated walls of Don Hafael's manor. 

| These two men were the messenger Gaspar and 

| his comrade, Jaan El Zapote, who had wanted 
for darkness, to glide as far as the hacienda, for 
fear of falling by daylight into the hands of the 
yuerileros who blockaded it. Hoth had kept 
concealed until sunset, and they had run joes mek 
of capture by Arroyo's people, inasmuch as the 
latter had recalled them w concentrate all bie 
forces on Ban Carlos. 

“I sce no one shout here!” said El Zapots, | 
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had reached the entrance of the lung 
“There is no particular hurry sbont it, you | and fly off —Scientific American. when they | 








guage of the Evergreen is poverty 
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